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@ditorial 


A COMMUNITY EXPERIMENT IN LATIN 


Miss Hazel Hull, teacher of Latin in the high school at Massena, 
Iowa, has inaugurated and carried out a plan this year that would 
seem to promise much for Latin interest in small towns if it could 
be generally adopted. This is the adaptation of the community- 
club idea to the Latin work. Her effort has been to enlist the 
interest and support, not only of the pupils, but of the parents and of 
the community in general. 

Massena is a town of only five hundred inhabitants, and but 
two years of Latin are taught in the high school. Under these 
unpromising conditions Miss Hull organized a Latin club to which 
those were eligible who had had one year of Latin, whether pupils, 
teachers, or townspeople. The meetings were held in the high- 
school auditorium and very early attracted attention and interest 
on the part of school and community. The programs at first were 
similar to those usually given in the high-school clubs, consisting 
of Latin songs, dialogues, poems, plays, etc., one feature regularly 
being a talk by Miss Hull on the value of even the two years of 
Latin, and on the meanings of Roman life and customs in relation 
toourown. In this connection the series of lantern slides on Roman 
life sent out by the Latin department of the state university were 
regularly and profitably used. Occasionally special programs were 
prepared and the meetings thrown open to the public. 

The report of one of these meetings mentions the interest and 
enthusiasm of the club members and initiates, and adds, “‘ But the 
most important part was the interest of the parents, who expressed 
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deep appreciation of the interest that the young people were taking 
in their Latin work. The alumni, too, were deeply interested and 
expressed their delight in getting into touch again with school life 
through this channel.” 

Miss Hull writes: ‘‘ Although the club has been organized less 
than a year we can already see good results in the community. 
The people are beginning to see that there is some use and some life 
in Latin. One of the most enthusiastic of the visitors was a man 
who said he had not been inside the school for twenty years, but 
that he meant now to attend these meetings. The pupils have 
begun carrying the ideas gained in the Latin club into their other 
work. This was especially noticeable after we began using the 
slides. This was especially true in the case of history and the 
English classics. The Freshmen say they wish they could take 
Latin next year so that they might be in the club (we begin Latin 
in the Junior year). A number of graduates have been stimulated, 
to my knowledge, to consider further work in college.” 

This modest work of Miss Hull is notable as an example, not 
only of what may be done for Latin in the small school where inter- 
est in it usually languishes, but more particularly of what may be 
done for it in a small community. Perhaps the most frequent ob- 
jection to Latin comes from the parents who are not able to see 
its value, and the winning of even a small number of these to the 
side of Latin is a strategic move. The novelty of the work consists 
in the adaptation of the Latin work to the community-club idea. 
It is probably chiefly feasible in a small town where the interest 
in the work and the evening program can be advertised by town 
talk. It could probably be accomplished likewise with other sub- 
jects as well as with Latin; but Miss Hull deserves much credit 
for capturing the field in her town for her own subject. There are 
large possibilities in this community idea, and Latin can be greatly 
helped in small communities by its adoption. 





THE ROLL OF HONOR 


With this month is concluded the twelfth year of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South, and of its official organ, 
the Classical Journal. During these twelve years the Journal has 
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grown from its first volume of seven numbers, with 252 pages, to the 
present volume of nine numbers, with 656 pages. The membership 
of the Association has also grown, which fact alone has made the 
enlargement of the Journal possible. Our membership at the time 
of the annual meeting this year, as published in the May number, 
was 1,941. The membership by states runs all the way from 3 to 
275. Some of our states should obviously make large additions 
to their present representation; at the same time there is no state 
in which many new members should not and could not easily be 
added to our numbers. 

The actual membership list has never hitherto been published. 
But, in the interest of the new-member campaign which is now on, 
the Association voted to publish in the June Journal this member- 
ship list by states, in order the more closely to define the field of 
operations for new members by this delimitation of the old. This 
list which we are now publishing is our roll of honor, the roll of 
those classical teachers who are ambitious to keep abreast of the 
times in their chosen field, which they can best do with the help of 
the Journal, and who care enough for the cause in which they are 
engaged to align themselves definitely with those who are organized 
to promote that cause. 

The task of obtaining new members officially belongs to our 
state vice-presidents; but let every member constitute himself a 
committee of one to increase our numbers by at least one during the 
next three months. 


THE “MODERN SCHOOL” 


In reference to the Modern School to be established at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, under the auspices of the Rockefeller 
General Education Board, various rumors have been disseminated 
by the newspapers; and in certain quarters the impression seems 
to prevail that, in the establishment of this school, the General 
Board registers approval of the program of the school, and even that 
the Board is likely to use its great financial resources to force this 
program upon the school system of the country generally. 

Making the leading editorial in the New York Times of Janu- 
ary 21 the basis of a query, a letter was addressed to the Secretary 
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of the General Education Board, asking for an official statement 
covering the points in question. To this letter the following reply 
has been received: 


GENERAL EpUCATION BoarD 
61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
February 7, 1917 
DEAR PROFESSOR NUTTING: 

Your favor of January 29 has been handed to me. The editorial in the 
New York Times gives a very misleading impression as to the purpose of the 
new school. No one dreams of making any attack upon the existing order. 
The school will be simply an experiment station for the purpose of working 
out, if possible, improvements in school curriculum which the rest of the school 
educational world may take or reject as it sees fit. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) ABRAHAM FLEXNER 


Teachers of the classics may find it advantageous to quote this 
statement if any attempt is made in their neighborhood to intro- 
duce radical changes into the school curriculum in imitation of the 
organization and aims of the Modern School. The establishment 


of this new project is due to no other man more than to Dr. Flexner 
himself; and, since he states explicitly that the whole matter is 
merely an experiment, it follows that the theories on which the 
Modern School is based should not be acted upon elsewhere until 
years of experiment have proved that the type of education there 
aimed at is superior to the type that has less materialistic ideals. 
mC. . 








WIT AND HUMOR IN XENOPHON' 


By SAMUEL E. BASSETT 
University of Vermont 


In the Euthydemus Plato introduces a young man from Paeania, 
Ctesippus by name, a very fine fellow except for his boisterousness, 
which Socrates says is due to his youth (273A), and which is mani- 
fested by loud bursts of laughter (z00D). This fondness for hearty 
laughter was shared by Xenophon, another young Athenian 
xadds xaya0és of the same period, who never grew old in this respect 
if one is to judge by his writings. His Symposium is hardly more 
than a collection of pleasantries, and the Anabasis and the Cyro- 
paedia, the most characteristic of his works, contain scores, if not 
hundreds, of witty or humorous passages. The verb yed@ is of 
frequent occurrence on his pages, and he uses more different com- 
pounds of this verb than any other prose writer of the classic period. 

Humor is, of course, a prominent element in the literature as well 
as in the life of the ancient Greeks. In poetry there is a parallel 
development of humorous and serious works. Thus we have the 
mock-heroic epic, the comedy, and the satyr play. Serious writers, 
too, are not averse to a bit of fun. The ending of the first book of 
the Iliad and much of the ninth book of the Odyssey are com- 
posed in a humorous vein. In fact, the temper of the Ionic mind, 
as one sees in Ionic vase-painting, was gay and sportive. It was 
Iambe, a woman of Ionic stock, who first made Demeter laugh 
and forget her sorrow, and Herodotus, the first great Ionic prose 
writer, delights to tell the amusing stories of Alemaeon and of his 
descendant’s rival Hippoclides, who “danced his bride away,” and 
of Rhampsinitus and the robber who was too shrewd for him. 
Tragedy, too, does not refrain from humor: there are elements 

t Years ago a friend, Principal J. Harold Fuller, of Hardwick, Vermont, remarked 


that his pupils in the high school found the Anmabasis amusing. The writer has found 
much illumination in this remark. In gratitude he is endeavoring in this paper to 


“pass on the light.” 
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of the comic in the guard of the Antigone, the Phrygian slave of the 
Orestes, and in Thoas and Theoclymenus. The writings of Plato 
are full of a gentle humor; in fact, humor underlies most of the 
Socratic irony. 

In his use of humor Xenophon differs from the other writers of 
his time, and from Plato most of all. The latter, in this respect, 
is well described by Xenophon’s own characterization of Agesilaus: 
“Tt was his charm of manner, and not his jests, that pleased” 
(Ages. xi. 11: kal 7d ebxape ov oxwppacw GAA TpdTw érerHdeve). 
The cxGpupa or jest was foreign to Plato’s nature. This is not to be 
wondered at if we are to believe with Heraclides (Diogenes Laertius, 
iii. 26) that as a young man Plato never indulged in immoderate 
laughter. Xenophon, on the contrary, believes in the jest. The 
Symposium is punctuated with laughter. In the Cyropaedia 
(ii. 2.12) Xenophon makes Cyrus defend men who joke, calling 
them witty and pleasing (doretot xai ebxapires), and he remarks at 
the beginning of the Symposium that what men say “in lighter 
vein” is worth recording. Likewise in the Hellenica (ii. 3. 56), after 
quoting the words of Theramenes, who, just before his death, threw 
the last drops of the hemlock from the cup as in the game of 
cottabus and said, “That’s for my beauty Critias,’”’ Xenophon 
apologizes for introducing this trifling remark and adds: “But it 
is an admirable trait to be able to jest in the face of death.” 

Xenophon differs from the other classic authors also in showing 
a certain lack of skill in introducing his witticisms. This was due 
to a fundamental deficiency in the man. As a soldier he was a 
thorough believer in the cavalry; he was a knight and a lover of 
the horse. But as a man of letters he never tried to mount Pegasus. 
He was no poet, and the poets, with the exception of Homer, had 
little or no influence upon him. Hence his writings lack to a con- 
siderable extent that essentially Greek element which poetry above 
all possesses, the impress of form—what Brunn has called the 
architectural element of all Greek art, whether literary or plastic. 
Professor Mahaffy calls Xenophon the precursor of Hellenism. 
Certainly he is nearer in spirit to the Hellenistic than to the classic 
Greek age in breaking away from the genre trenché—to use a phrase 
of Napoleon’s with which Professor Irving Babbitt in his New 
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Laocoon has made us familiar. This results in a looseness of 
structure which is seen in all his works. Consequently much of his 
wit and humor are, as it were, dragged in. It is as if we saw the 
yed\wrorovbs, the jester, summoned when the author needed him. 
In other words, Xenophon too often tells the joke rather because 
he thinks it worth telling than because the circumstances demand 
it. This is seen in many parts of the Cyropaedia and especially 
in the thirteenth chapter of the third book of the Memorabilia, 
which consists of nothing more than a series of witty retorts of 
Socrates. 

This chapter also throws light on the source of much of Xeno- 
phon’s wit and humor, and accounts as well for certain striking 
characteristics of the first part of the Amabasis which have made the 
march to Cunaxa “‘pedestrian”’ in more than one sense. Why does 
Xenophon tell us the depth and breadth of rivers and ditches, 
the number of boats in a pontoon bridge, and so many other unin- 
teresting details? It may be charitable to think that he hoped that 
they might be of use to some future Greek general, but the truth 
seems to be rather that Xenophon was an industrious gatherer of 
facts of this kind, and other data—another Hellenistic tendency— 
among which were the humorous story and the witty remark. 

Aside from their humor these bons mots interested Xenophon 
because of another Hellenistic trait in his character as a writer, 
his greater nearness to reality. This results in a preference for the 
individual rather than the universal, and partly accounts for the 
biographical element in his works—its first appearance in Greek 
literature—of which excellent examples are found in the Anabasis. 
Xenophon’s humor is seen not infrequently in a brief characteriza- 
tion of a man’s peculiarities. For example (Hell. iv. 3. 2), Agesilaus 
asked Dercylidas if he would carry the news of the Spartan victory 
to the cities which had helped to furnish his army, and the latter 
was pleased with the suggestion, xal yap del didarddnuos Fv, “he 
had a passion for traveling.” 

This fondness of Xenophon for noting the foibles of the indi- 
vidual may be seen more clearly if one compares some of the 
speakers in the Hellenica with those of Thucydides. The latter 
generally selects as spokesmen either unnamed representatives of 
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a city, or leading men who are introduced either without descrip- 
tion or else with a few words to show why they were chosen to 
speak. But Xenophon likes to bring forward a minor character 
with a brief characterization of some humorous trait. For example 
(Hell. ii. 4. 20), Cleocritus, a man “with a magnificent voice” (uad’ 
eipwvos Gv), makes a speech in which sound is as noticeable as 
sense; and (Hell. vi. 3. 3) Callias, “‘who was quite as fond of 
praising himself as of being praised by others,”’ continually uses the 
first personal pronoun and refers at some length to the greatness of 
his own family. Furthermore, if Thucydides were representing the 
character of the speaker by his words, and not using him merely 
as a medium for presenting ideas that were essential to his history, 
he would have allowed the reader to find this out for himself from 
the words which he put into his mouth. In a similar way Plato 
lets us do our own laughing at the drunken Alcibiades. Xenophon, 
on the contrary, frequently tells us when to laugh by saying: “‘ Then 
everybody laughed.”’ The reason for this seems to lie, not entirely 
in his unwillingness or inability to be dramatic, but, at least in 
part, in a characteristic of his writings which Professor Wilamowitz 
points out in his history of Greek literature where he says that 
Xenophon probably wrote for a wider circle of readers than did the 
other Socratics. He wrote for the popular ear, just as Euripides 
in his use of plain language, among other things, had popularized 
tragedy. This may explain to some extent why Xenophon wrote 
with a simplicity that makes the Anabasis best of texts for the 
beginner; it may also be one reason why he introduced so much 
that is humorous. 

Let us now consider the form which Xenophon’s humor takes. 
In the first place, he no more disdains the play upon words than do 
most Greek authors from Homer down, although he is by no 
means the word-master that, for example, Plato is. Sometimes 
this is hardly more than rhetorical paronomasia with occasionally 
a witty or humorous touch, e.g., Anab. i. 4. 8, dmoXedoiracw . 


amodeipaxacw . . . . dmwomwedetryaow; iii. 1. 23, poxn .. . . Wuxas; 
Cyr. v. 1. 28, daiwovos . . . . evdaivovas; Mem. i. 1. 9, datudrnov 
. .. . Satovav; Symp. vi. 9, eixafe . . . . éoixns; again, at least 


once it is etymological (Symp. viii. 30, Tavuyhins . . . . yavurar— 
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undea). But sometimes Xenophon indulges in a genuinely Aristo- 
phanic pun: in a mwavdixds Adyos (Cyr. i. 4. 27) the enamored Mede 
measures 61a xpévou by the wink of an eyelash, much to the amuse- 
ment of Cyrus; Cyr. viii. 4. 22 f., Yuxpds, “cold” and “frigid,” 
ie., “witless.” Perhaps the best and the worst examples of 
Xenophon’s puns are to be found in the Symposium: vi. 5, Socrates 
has been bantering Hermogenes because he refuses to take part in 
the conversation, and the latter replies that he has no chance to say 
a word, for the others talk all the time except when the flute plays. 
It is therefore suggested humorously that, like the actor Nicostratus, 
they converse to the accompaniment of the flute. Thereupon 
Callias queries what music is appropriate when Antisthenes is 
besting an opponent in argument, and Antisthenes retorts: “For 
my opponent, I am sure, the proper thing would be ovprypés”’ 
(“piping” and “hissing”’). This is both clever repartee and good 
punning. But the pun which follows almost immediately (vi. 7, 
dvwheNeoratwv ... . dvwhev—ddpedodow), which is spoiled by Mad- 
vig’s ingenious but unnecessary emendation, is so bad that it not 
only defies translation by any except the most confirmed punster— 
which the writer is not—but also constrains Socrates to apologize 
for his Yuxpérns. 

Much of Xenophon’s humor is, quite naturally, the humor of 
the camp. For example, the expression dpois xaradayeir, “devour 
raw,” which is said by Liddell and Scott to be a proverbial expres- 
sion for savage cruelty, as it doubtless is in Homer, seems to be, 
as Xenophon uses it (Amab. iv. 8. 14; cf. Hell. iii. 3. 6), merely 
soldiers’ slang, ‘gobble ’em up alive.’”’ Likewise another expres- 
sion of which our author is so fond that he uses it three times 
(Anab. iii. 4. 15; Cyr. viii. 3. 27; Hell. ii. 4. 16), “The enemy were 
so thick that you could not miss them if you tried,” looks like a 
soldier’s commonplace. Still another bit of soldier wit which 
produced a laugh is the remark to Hystaspes in the battle with 
Croesus (Cyr. vii. 1. 19): “Now, Hystaspes, we want quick work 
(raxvepyia), for if we kill the enemy before they kill us, not one of 
us will lose his life.” 

Xenophon repeatedly makes clear the value of a jest when 
soldiers are discouraged. It will be remembered that when the 
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Spartans asked Seuthes what kind of a man Xenophon was (Anab. 
vii. 6. 4), the latter replied: ra pév &AXa ob xaxds, “a pretty good 
fellow in most respects”, ¢iAoorpariwrns 5é, ““but”—as we may 
render both in that connection and in this paper—‘“inclined 
to humor his soldiers.” The best example of this kind of 
“‘humoring,”’ as well as one of the best pictures which the author 
gives us of himself, is in his first address to the soldiers (A nab. iii. 
2. 7-32), a passage which I am sorry to see Professor Bristol 
recommend for omission with beginners, in which he humorously 
enumerates the disadvantages of cavalry. It is likewise when the 
Greeks are discouraged that pleasantries pass between Chirisophus 
and Xenophon about the thieving propensities of Athenians and 
Spartans (Amab. iv. 6. 14 f.), and about the burning of the villages 
on the banks of the Tigris (iii. 5. 5 f.). Here belongs also the well- 
known joke of Clearchus about the donkey (ii. 2. 20), by which the 
panic of the Greeks was checked (cf. also iv. 6. 12 and v. 8. 11). 

Akin to this use of humor is the humor of fact or situation: 
the mock charge of the Greeks at the review held in honor of the 
Cilician queen (Anab. i. 2. 17 f.), which not only made the Greeks 
laugh, but also caused them to despise the Persian soldiers whom 
they were later to meet in battle; the sham battle between men 
armed with cuirasses and shields only, and men provided with 
reeds and clods of earth (Cyr. ii. 3. 17-20), which caused much 
laughter and put the soldiers in good humor as well as gave them 
good exercise, and became so popular that all the soldiers took to it, 
so that when they were not drilling the whole army would be play- 
ing this game; the amusing horse-races under difficulties at Tra- 
pezus (Amab. iv. 8. 28), and the awkward first attempts of the 
Persians at horsemanship (Cyr. iv. 5. 54). 

Above all, Xenophon likes to represent his characters at table, 
desipientes in loco. A sense of humor and good digestion often go 
together, and apparently he was blessed with both. As in the 
writings of Aristophanes and Dickens, food and drink play a con- 
siderable part in both the Amabasis and the Cyropaedia. Think of 
the number of things to eat and drink which are mentioned in the 
first four books of the Anabasis, and notice that in pointing out 
the qualities of Cyrus as a friend (Amab. i. 9. 25 f.) the author 
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mentions the food and the wine which he used to send to his 
friends. If we bear this in mind, and also note the amount of space 
devoted to breakfast, dinner, and supper in the Amabasis and the 
Cyropaedia, and to the humorous conversations which are held at 
dinners of a more or less formal character (Amab. vii. 3. 21-33; 
Cyr. i. 3. 4-12; ii. 2. I-31; Vv. 2. 14-22; viii. 4. 1-27), we need not 
assume, as many modern scholars do, that Xenophon’s account of 
the symposium at the home of Callias was an attempt to rival 
Plato. A sufficient explanation is his fondness for the banquet 
and for the light conversation which accompanied it. 

The wit and humor at table in Xenophon have a strong tendency 
to be didactic; in other respects they remind us occasionally of 
the Old Comedy. The personal element is prominent, and the 
themes are sometimes much the same; at other times they resemble 
many of those of the modern vaudeville stage. The pun has been 
mentioned. There is also the old trick of fooling the other fellow 
by leading him to answer a series of questions all in the same way, 
and then suddenly asking a question that requires an answer of a 
different kind (Symp. iv. 59). 

Many of the stock characters of the humorist appear in the 
pages of Xenophon, chiefly at the dinners which he describes. 
Amorous propensities are frequently made the subject of mirth 
(Anab. vii. 4. 10; Cyr. i. 4. 27 f.; iv. 5. 51; cf. vi. 1. 34; Vili. 4. 
19 f.). The greedy man whose avidity overreaches itself con- 
tributes to the amusement of the officers whom Cyrus invites to 
share his own mess (Cyr. ii. 2. 2-5; Hystaspes tells the story): 


A day or two ago Cyaraxes sent to all the messes the carcasses of the cattle 
which he had sacrificed, and we had enough meat for three servings at least. 
The first time around the cook began with me. So when he came in to pass 
the meat a second time I told him to begin at the other end and serve it in the 
opposite direction. Whereupon a soldier whose place was about the middle of 
the line, said: “‘See here! There’s no fairness in this. No one ever begins 
with us.” This annoyed me; I did not want them to feel that they were 
getting less than their share. So I at once invited the fellow to sit near me, 
and you may believe that he obeyed this command with soldier-like prompt- 
ness. When the meat reached us, because we were the last, I suppose, only 
the smallest pieces were left. Of course the fellow was crestfallen, and he 
showed his disappointment by remarking sotto voce: “Just my luck! Why 
wasn’t I invited to take this place the time before?” But I said: “Never 
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mind; presently he shall begin with us, and you will have the first chance to 
take the biggest piece.” I had no more than said this when the third and last 
serving began. The fellow helped himself, and decided that he had taken 
too small a piece; so he put it back, intending to take another. But the cook 
thought that he did not care for any more meat, and passed on before he 
could help himself a second time. Imagine the man’s chagrin: he had eaten 
up all the meat which he had taken, and his last chance of dipping into the 
dish was ruined, largely by his own stupidity and his pettish dissatisfaction with 
his luck. The captain who sat nearest us, catching sight of the expression on 
the fellow’s face, clapped his hands and laughed to his heart’s content, and as 
for myself, I couldn’t keep from laughing either, but I pretended to cough. 


The glutton appears as a humorous character at the banquet of 
Seuthes (Amab. vii. 3. 22-25). The prince, according to the 
Thracian custom, took the bread and meat which were placed before 
him and, breaking it into small pieces, tossed it to anyone whom 
he chose, reserving only a taste for himself. The other guests 
followed the example of their host. But an Arcadian named 
Arystas, “a terrible eater” (payeiv dewvds), would have none of 
this; instead, he seized a three-pound loaf and some meat, which 
he placed in his lap, and fell to. Soon the wine was passed, but 
Arystas, as a lackey approached with a drinking-horn, noticing that 
Xenophon had already finished his dinner, said to the servant: 
“Take it to Xenophon; he isn’t busy, but I am, and shall be for 
some time.” “At this,” concludes Xenophon, “there was a roar of 
laughter.” 

The dull person who obeys orders with a startling literalness, 
like ’Paminondas of the children’s story or the landlubber Dionysus 
in Charon’s boat (Ar. Frogs 197 ff.), is described by a Persian 
taxiarch for the entertainment of the mess somewhat as follows 
(Cyr. ii. 2. 6-10): 

I was drilling a company of soldiers and had placed their captain first, 
with a young man next to him and the rest where I thought proper, and stand- 
ing some distance in front of them, my eyes being on the company, I gave 
the command, Forward! My fine young gentleman steps in front of his 
captain and advances. When I saw this I called out to him, “Here! where 
are you going?” “Forward, sir, as you commanded.” “I did not command 
you alone, but the whole company, to advance.” Facing about, he said to 
his comrades: “‘Don’t you hear him rating us? He ordered the whole company 


to advance.”’ And all the soldiers stepped past their captain and came toward 
me. And when the captain ordered them back, they grumbled and said: “‘We 
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should like to know which of the two to obey; one commands us to go forward 
and the other will not let us.”” I took the matter calmly, began all over again, 
and told them that no one in the rear ranks was to move until the man in front 
of him started, and that the only thing for each soldier to bear in mind was to 
follow the man in front of him. Just then a man who was returning to Persia 
came to me and told me to give him the letter which I had written home. As 
the captain knew where the letter was I bade him runand get it. He started off 
on the run, and that young man followed his captain, cuirass, sword, and all. 
Seeing him start, all the rest of the company joined in the race, and returned 
with the letter. 


“Of course,” adds Xenophon, ‘‘everybody laughed at the letter’s 
bodyguard”’ (dopudopia). 

These three examples are perhaps sufficient, but we have by 
no means exhausted Xenophon’s stock of characters who are made 
to furnish a laugh. The silent guest (Symp. vi. 1-5) has already 
been mentioned; there is also the long-faced individual who is 
forced to smile against his will (Cyr. ii. 2. 11-16); the ill-favored 
man for whose uncomeliness some compensation is found (Cyr. ii. 2. 
28-31; viii. 4. 19-23); cf. Socrates’ famous defense of the beauty 
of his own features in Symp. v., and, finally, the lazy man (Cyr. 
ii. 2. 22) and the money-lover (Symp. iv. 45). 

Of wit pure and simple there is so much in the writings of 
Xenophon, especially in the Anabasis, Cyropaedia, and Symposium, 
that to discuss it would carry us beyond the limits of this paper. It 
may be remarked, however, that on the whole it seems to us rather 
frigid. Perhaps it pleased that wider circle of readers for whom 
Xenophon wrote. Two examples will suffice: Cyr. iii. 1. 35, Cyrus 
asks the Armenian how much he would give for. his wife. “All 
that I possess.” ‘‘And how much for your children?” “All 
that I possess.” ‘Why, in that case you would be giving for your 
your family twice what you possess.” Cyr. ii. 3. 22-24, a captain 
of a company, hearing that another company had been rewarded by 
a dinner for practicing military evolutions on the way to the mess- 
tent, tells Cyrus that his company drilled both going to dinner and 
coming away. “In that case,” replied Cyrus, “I will give you a 
double dinner.”’ ‘Well, you must give us double stomachs, too.” 

Xenophon’s wit has a practical value, however, whatever it may 
lack in art. As may be seen in the Anabasis, it is ever ready, not 
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only to cheer the Greeks in times of despondency, but also to 
extricate Xenophon himself more than once from an awkward situa- 
tion. For example, at Cotyora (Amab. v. 8. 3) a soldier had 
accused him of brutality during. the snows of Armenia. ‘‘Well,”’ 
said Xenophon in his defense, “if it was during the blizzard, 
when the food was gone and there was not so much as a smell of 
wine, and men were dropping out of the ranks from exhaustion, 
and the enemy were at our heels, I grant you that I was more 
‘brutal’ than a donkey which, as the saying goes, is too much of 
a brute even to feel fatigue.” His wit saved him there, and it 
helped him out of a predicament at the banquet given by Seuthes 
(Anab. vii. 3. 28 ff.). Xenophon had been told that a large gift 
to his host was expected of him. This was out of the question, for 
he had nothing left, so when the proper time came he arose from 
his seat of honor beside the prince, and presented him with the 
services of himself and his soldiers! 

The wit of Xenophon is always genial. His humor is never ill- 
humor.’ He himself has given us his theory of the ethics of jesting 
in the observation of Gobryas (Cyr. v. 2. 18; cf. viii. 1. 33) that 
the jests of the Persians at the court of Cyrus were always pleasant, 
free from ribaldry and malice and everything that was liable to 
arouse anger. This well describes the jests of Xenophon. They 
came from his own nature, and that was always good nature. His 
sense of humor, added to his even temper, contributed largely to his 
success in bringing the Ten Thousand safely out of the heart of 
Persia, and the Attic salt with which he seasons his account of that 
successful march has helped the writer in the attempt—which is 
also attended with difficulties and discouragements—to make 
beginners (alas! not ten thousand in number) understand and enjoy 


his masterpiece. 


* Except in Symp. vi. 10, and this is excused as bibulous quarrelsomeness (apocvia), 








LESSONS TO BE LEARNED FROM THE RESULTS OF 
THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TIONS IN LATIN’ 


By Netson G. McCrea 
Columbia University 


In one of Disraeli’s earlier novels, Contarini Fleming, a study 
of the development of the poetic temperament, the youthful hero, 
romantic, imaginative, already in some measure vaguely conscious 
of his future, is represented as rebelling against his work at school, 
which seems to him to be concerned with mere words instead of 
ideas. He leaves the school, appears unexpectedly before his 
father, a shrewd and able disciple of Metternich, and states the 
reason for the step which he has taken. The reply is swift and 
disconcerting: ‘“‘Some silly book has filled your head, Contarini, 
with these ridiculous notions about the respective importance of 
words and ideas. Few ideas are correct ones, and what are correct 
no one can ascertain; but with words we govern men.”’ This view 
of the function of words savors of cynicism, though the course of 
human events seems often to justify it. But we may comfort our- 
selves by observing that general terms and phrases are not neces- 
sarily misleading in spite of the fact that they have repeatedly 
been so. Only they must be learned and used vita magistra, in 
close connection far more with practice than with theory; for not 
only do they gain from time to time new meanings to become 
descriptive of new contingencies in human lives, but the changes 
in their connotation are still more numerous and subtle. Intelli- 
gently used, they afford a reasonably safe means whereby human 
beings may come to understand one another and live in amity; 
unintelligently used, they abound in possibilities of trouble and 
division. It would seem, then, beyond dispute that with regard 
simply to the conveyance of information from one mind to another 

«A paper read at the twelfth annual meeting of the Classical Association of New 
England, at Amherst, March 31, 1917. 
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no subject could be more worthy of the closest and most long- 
continued attention than the study of words and their uses. Yet 
our scientific friends do dispute the greatness of its importance. 
They seem to believe in the Elder Cato’s oft-quoted advice to his 
son: rem tene, verba sequentur. But there is no permanent equa- 
tion, even in technical terminology, between res and verba. Words 
and phrases are not simply counters for definitive facts; they 
develop through use and association an independent life of their 
own, and the issue in human intercourse is often tragic. 

In another way, also, it is true that men are governed by words 
rather than by ideas, and that the proper words do not always 
follow upon exact comprehension of facts. We use language not 
merely to convey information; we use it far more frequently to 
persuade others to think, feel, and act as we would have them. 
Here eloquence, native or highly trained, finds its great function. 
Certainly in the social organism no art can be more valuable than 
the art of persuasion. Peaceful progress as opposed to progress by 
coercion—absit omen!—is absolutely dependent upon its wide- 
spread use. For I cannot bring myself to believe that the unceas- 
ing extension of the boundaries of scientific knowledge, of which 
our age is so justly proud, will of itself insure the realization of 
human happiness. However completely the facts of nature, in all 
the possible senses of that highly ambiguous word, shall become 
scientifically known, different personalities will attach to these 
facts in qny given equation a varying spiritual significance and 
thus obtain different answers to the same problem. The good will 
still, as always, be the enemy of the best; persuasion, therefore, 
will still be indispensable. Doubtless in conversation men are often 
won to change rather by the subtle charm of their adviser’s per- 
sonality than by his verbal eloquence. But reliance must usually 
be placed upon this latter, and necessarily so when the spoken 
becomes the printed word. I need not dwell upon the power for 
good or evil of this command, not easily to be acquired, of per- 
suasive phrase. It has often ‘‘made the worse appear the better 
reason,” blocked progress, or, as in our own time, “‘cried ‘Havoc,’ 
and let slip the dogs of war.” For pure ideas are abstractions, pure 
thinking does not exist. In relation to practical action ideas are 
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necessarily specific and are indissolubly linked with the diction and 
style in which they take form. On the other hand, phrases have 
wrought incalculably for good, as often in great prose, and espe- 
cially in great poetry. As F. W. H. Myers says of Vergil’s un- 
equaled style, “‘he has been more successful than any other poet 
in fusing together the expressed and the suggested emotion; he 
has discovered the hidden music which can give to every shade of 
feeling its distinction, its permanence, and its charm; his thoughts 
seem to come to us on the wings of melodies prepared for them from 
the foundation of the world.” It is indeed true that for weal or 
for woe “with words we govern men.” 

I have been led to emphasize in this way a very familiar aspect 
of our work, because the considerations I have mentioned, obvious as 
they appear to be, receive today in some quarters slight attention. 
As Emerson said of his own time: 


Things are in the saddle 
And ride mankind. 


The training of sense-perception and the development of interest 
and skill through direct personal contact with the actual objects 
amid which one’s daily life is passed tend to make words seem 
interlopers. The®¥true language after all would appear to be 
physical action. We have, thus, something that has well been 
called “‘the cult of the passing hour.”’ Yet even in a world of such 
narrow horizons words are needed to provide a supplementary 
means of expression and intercourse. And if, because we think 
it folly to 

commit 

The oldest sins the newest kind of ways, 

we still think it worth while to study the records of the past, words 
are our only help, for action is contemporaneous only. 

In common with many I have long felt that one of the most 
valuable results to be gained from the study of Latin was the 
development of a feeling for language as an organism. We teachers 
of Latin have beyond others the opportunity to give that indis- 
pensable training in the art of the interpretation of language as 
such, which, when gained in the study of one language and its 
literature, may then readily be applied to all languages and all 
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literatures. Our prime opportunity for public service comes to 
us in connection with the teaching of English. One of the standing 
committees of the Board is now trying to devise a practicable plan 
whereby the use of good English in the answer-books in all exami- 
nation subjects may be more effectively secured. The Board has 
just issued a pamphlet entitled Suggestions and Aids for College 
Candidates in English, and Dr. J. A. Lester, one of the readers in 
English, has published a list of the 750 words most frequently mis- 
spelled by the candidates in English during the last five years. 
Dr. Lester adds a list of fifty proper names, some of which are 
classical, as, for example, Odyssey. Last June our candidates in 
Cicero furnished twenty-one variae lectiones of this name and eight 
of Iliad, as follows: Odise, Odesy, Odissy, Odessy, Odesey, Odessey, 
Oddesay, Oddesy, Oddessy, Oddessey, Odydsey, Oddissy, Oddysy, 
Idassy, Udissy, Odysee, Odyse, Odyssy, Odysy, Odysessy, Odyessy; 
Tlyad, Illiad, Ilyiad, Illyiad, Illyad, Illiud, Illyd, Ilyand. We were 
troubled also by errors in syntax, as, for example, in the following 
sentence: “Aeneas had deserted Dido, and having spurned her love 
she was frantic.”” This suspension of the participle occurred both 
in translations and in answers to questions. In many cases the 
meaning of simple English words was not known, In the prepared 
passage from Cicero, igitur was translated correctly and then, in 
the answer to the first question, made to refer to a statement which 
followed the word. In a very considerable number of cases the 
attempts to point out the three contrasts made in the sentence 
beginning with ergo showed that the writers did not know what 
the term “‘contrast”’ meant. 

The time is ripe for a concerted effort in which we can and 
should play an important part. In many schools there is already 
helpful co-operation between teachers in different departments. 
As the Board’s statistics for English clearly show, the teaching of 
this subject bristles with difficulties. If our work upon the trans- 
lation of Latin into English could be closely co-ordinated with the 
work of the English classroom, so that week by week and month 
by month the pupil would receive criticism for the same faults and 
commendation for the same successes from both his teachers, much 
might be accomplished. One of the groups in the present definition 
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of the requirement in English includes the Iliad, Odyssey, and 
Aeneid “‘in English translations of recognized literary excellence.” 
The prose versions of the Aeneid by Conington, Mackail, and 
Jackson, and the poetical versions by Rhoades, Williams, and 
Ballard would surely, had they been judiciously used, have im- 
proved and elevated the diction which still, as of yore, distresses the 
readers in Latin. For the speeches against Catiline the rendering 
of Blakiston is available, but I know of no adequate translation of 
those for Pompey and Archias. 

I closed my paper last year by expressing the confident expec- 
tation that Latin would soon become the most successful of the 
major subjects in which the Board holds examinations. If you 
have studied Professor Fiske’s report for 1916, you have already 
discovered that this expectation is in process of being realized. 
The data from which we may draw conclusions were enormously 
increased, the total number of candidates in all subjects being 
10,631 as against 4,941 in 1915. In Latin the number of answer- 
books rose from 5,979 to 11,000. With the single exception of 
French, the performance in Latin was the best in the list. Improve- 
ment was shown in 3 (second-year) and 6 (advanced composition), 
in 4 (Cicero and sight) the standing of 1914 was regained, and in 5 
(Vergil and sight) a notable success was achieved. We have reason 
to feel greatly encouraged. At the same time we must frankly 
admit that the percentages must become still better if we are to 
defend Latin successfully against its critics. 

The tables that I have for you this year are similar in their 
general character to those that I had prepared after the examination 
of 1914 and 1915. The first of these tables indicates, as heretofore, 
the relative proficiency in prepared work and in sight work of the 
candidates who offered 4 (Cicero and sight) and 5 (Vergil and sight). 
A considerable number of answer-books in both subjects could not 
be included because they had already been sent to the colleges con- 
cerned. The number represented, however, is still very much 
larger than last year and more than double the number in 1914. 

There are certain significant changes from the results for the 
last two years. The percentage of those who pass in both parts 
independently is, for Cicero, far better than last year and nearly 
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identical with the figures for 1914; for Vergil, about 20 per cent 
higher than in either year. The percentage of those who fail in 
both parts independently is strikingly lower. But the last four 
columns tell a story that will appear more clearly in Table IA. 
These columns are concerned with those candidates who pass in 
one part only and owe their ultimate success or failure in the exami- 
nation as a whole to the greater power of the part in which they 
pass or fail. One needs but a glance at Table IA to discover that 
in 1916, if candidates of this class passed in Cicero, they owed their 
success to prepared work; if they failed, they owed their failure to 
their inability to translate at sight. If one studies then the figures 
given for the three years, one notes that in candidates of this class 
success is less and less due to sight translation, more and more to 
prepared work; and likewise, failure is more and more due to sight 
translation, less and less to prepared work. 

The trend shown in Table IA seems to indicate unmistakably 
that it is highly desirable to devote more attention to the develop- 
ment of power to translate at sight. The possession of this power 
is the one and only sure proof of real control, and if our pupils 
generally gained and retained it many of our critics would be at 
least mollified. But to do justice to the amount now prescribed 
as the basis of an examination covering intensive work and at the 
same time to read the amount of text that is normally necessary 
for the acquisition by our pupils of a ready working control of the 
language seems almost impossible under present conditions. I am 
myself convinced that a reduction in the amount of the present 
prescription in Cicero and in Vergil is imperative, in order that the 
average boy and girl may become able to read Latin with far, far 
greater ease, speed, accuracy, and resultant sense of power than is 
now the case. As you all know, such a proposal is now in the hands 
of the Board. A smaller prescription would still afford abundant 
opportunity for every reasonable question that may be asked in 
connection with the study of these two authors. The area which 
requires close attention to details of ancient life is now so large as 
to demand for its mastery a very considerable part of the school 
year. The time saved by the narrowing of this area might be 
spent partly in a less breathless study of the subject-matter of the 
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smaller prescription, partly in the attainment of greater success in 
translation at sight. 

The papers set on Cicero and Vergil consist of two elements: 
translation in two forms, and questions on the subject-matter and 
language of the text. Table II, in spite of its many columns, is 
really concerned with a single point, the discovery of the way in 
which the questions are handled by a group of pupils that is markedly 
successful in both forms of translation. For 1916 this group has 
been formed of the candidates sent by seven schools whose records 
in Latin as a whole are very good. 

In 1914 the percentage of those who passed in the questions 
independently was for Cicero 31.5, for Vergil 31.8. The improve- 
ment shown in 1915 by the figures 61.2 and 46.2 for the two sub- 
jects, respectively, was continued, as you see, in 1916. The success 
in Vergil is really noteworthy, for the figures show that almost all 
of those who passed in the prescribed translation and yet failed in 
the questions received in the latter at least 40 per cent. If they 
had been able to answer correctly two or three more questions, the 
performance of the group in this part of the paper would have 
nearly equaled its success in the prescribed translation. Here, 
again, we have good reason to feel greatly encouraged. 

The improvement last June in the handling of the questions was 
not, however, confined to one special group. It was quite evident 
in the work of the candidates as a whole. Still, there were some 
noteworthy exceptions. The combined reports of the readers upon 
this point covered a total of 1,818 candidates in Cicero and 1,315 
candidates in Vergil. In the case of the following questions the 
number of answer-books indicated after each question received no 
credit at all. 


On Cicero Pro Archia 19: 
What is the statement that Cicero has made to which igitur refers? 1,456. 
How does the word humanissimos increase the force of Cicero’s appeal in 
this passage? 679. 
Explain the allusion in saxa . . . . consistunt. 818. 
Where was the oppidum? 1,035. 
On Vergil Aeneid ii. 771-89: 
Explain the reference in Myrmidonum. 912. 
Explain the reference in magna deum genetrix. 1,000. 
Where in the Aeneid may one find the story of the fulfilment of the prophecy 
illic. ... bi? 638. 
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Who was the regia coniunx? 662. 
What poetical construction is used in verse 771? 842. 
What poetical peculiarity is there in the pronunciation of ipsius? 835. 


Of steterunt? 727. 


Tables III and IV, of which I now ask your consideration, are 
in all respects similar to those that have been so numbered in the 
last two years. They afford an interesting opportunity to compare 
the Board’s general figures for Latin with the combined record of 
seven, eleven, and sixteen schools whose candidates as a whole 
achieved marked success. The seven and eleven schools are the 
same that were represented in these tables last year. The figures 
given under the caption B are taken from Professor Fiske’s report 
for 1916. 

For three years Tables III and IV have told the same story. 
The percentages of these special groups are in general agreement 
with one another, and all far higher than the general percentages 
of the Board. For some years to come we shall certainly hear 
much about the work of the new experimental school which is to 
test the value of the arguments set forth in Dr. Flexner’s pamphlet, 
A Modern School. This school is to do its work under the most 
favorable conditions that can possibly be secured on this mundane 
sphere. If it succeeds, its supporters will almost certainly claim 
that their theories have been proven to be sound. If this position 
on their part be tenable, is it not true that the last two tables justify 
Latinists in taking up a like position? If the success of a single 
school in working out experiments under conditions approximately 
perfect may be regarded as conclusive proof that the things that 
are in question can be done, is it not equally just to say that the 
success of several good schools working under conditions that are 
favorable, it is true, but not abnormally so, may be regarded as 
conclusive proof that the thing in question, viz., the successful 
teaching of Latin, can be done? And if it can be done under 
favorable conditions by some schools, but is not now done by all 
schools because of unfavorable conditions, the true solution of the 
problem is not the elimination of Latin from the curriculum of the 
schools in which the results are now open to criticism, but rather a 
betterment of the conditions which are responsible. 
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JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE 


The death, on May 9g, of John Williams White, professor of 
Greek in Harvard University, touches a large number of classical 
workers who have come into relations with him through his teach- 
ing or his writings, and concerns many a student, past or present, 
who may not have known his name, or a word of the language and 
literature which he professed. For the interest in Roman pri- 
vate life and Roman archaeology which so largely governs the 
teaching of Latin today is the result of a movement in the Greek 
field in which he played a large part. He was the first chairman 
of the Managing Committee of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, of which the corresponding school in Rome was 
the natural follower. He was an active and controlling worker 
in the American Institute of Archaeology, which of course covered 
the Roman field as well as the Greek. In particular, he gave the 
first methodical course in Greek private life in this country, illus- 
trating it with the lantern; and he thereby set the model for the 
courses in Roman private life which presently were given in various 
institutions. 

John Williams White was born in Cincinnati, March 5, 1849. 
He was graduated from the Ohio Wesleyan College, Delaware, 
Ohio, at the age of nineteen. Three years later, in 1871, he received 
the degree of A.M. from his Alma Mater. In this same year began 
his long and happy married life. In 1874 he was appointed tutor 
in Greek at Harvard. In 1877 he received the degree of Ph.D. from 
Harvard and was appointed assistant professor. In 1884 he 
became full professor. He retired in 1909, not for rest, but for 
unbroken work. 

Recognition came to him in many forms, among which were the 
degree of LL.D. from Wesleyan and Ohio Wesleyan, and the degree 
of Litt.D. from both the English and the American Cambridge. 
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His thirty-five years of service at Harvard were spent in activi- 
ties both varied and strenuous. From the beginning he threw 
himself ardently into teaching, and with singular success. His 
animated manner, which was the natural expression of a vigorous 
mind, itself deeply interested, commanded the interest of his 
students. Hence, while he exacted a great deal of work, he always 
had large classes—a fact which added much to the staying power 
of Greek studies at Harvard in the face of adverse influences. He 
also entered into personal relations with many of his students, 
making them welcome guests at his house; and out of not a few of 
the acquaintances thus formed grew enduring friendships. 

He came into large contact with another aspect of college life, 
as chairman for many years of the athletic board at Harvard. For 
this work he was especially qualified by his quick sympathy with 
youth (perhaps one should say, his own unquenchable youth- 
fulness) and his personal interest in many sports. He was a 
formidable tennis player, a lover of the life of the woods, and a 
skilful hunter and fisherman. 

His dissertation for the doctorate was upon a syntactical sub- 
ject. But his permanent interests proved to be literary and 
archaeological. The latter have already been mentioned. The 
former ranged from an excellent book for beginners in Greek, 
through college textbooks, to such volumes of monumental power 
as The Verse of Greek Comedy (London, 1912), and The Scholia 
upon the Aves of Aristophanes (London, 1914). These last two 
books belong to a projected great edition of Aristophanes for which 
he had made elaborate collections of manuscript and other materials, 
and to which he had long been giving all his energies and all his 
hours. 

He had met an earlier malady of the gravest character with 
incomparable courage and decision, and, as it proved, with complete 
success. He had every reason to hope for years of unchecked 
activity. But, aside from the cutting short of the work which 
would have been the crowning achievement of his life, the manner 
of his death was that for which he had prayed. The name of the 
illness, angina pectoris, carries grim associations. But in his case 
there had been but slight indications, and the actual passage from 
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life, coming in the course of an ordinary forenoon and with no 
warning, was made with such swiftness as to bring to his face 
only the expression of painless calm. 


WILLIAM GARDNER HALE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





WALTER DENNISON 


In the passing of Professor Walter Dennison, of Swarthmore 
College, we have lost a distinguished Latinist and Roman archaeolo- 
gist, an enthusiastic and wonderfully skilful teacher of the classics, 
and an earnest advocate of the value of classical studies. He was, 
indeed, more than this. For twenty years he had been a stimulat- 
ing friend and adviser of college students; they turned to him for 
counsel as to few other teachers in our country, and he gave them, 
with absolute freedom, the most effective help and personal 
friendliness. It is safe to say that no one who knew him even in a 
slight degree will soon forget the quiet gentleness that marked his 
spirit. Those who knew him best are aware, too, of his most 
efficiently organized life and of the marvelous manner in which he 
was able to accomplish the work laid out—this, even in the midst 
of what to others would have been great distractions. To him 
they were not distractions. He was always accessible, never 
hurried. 

Professor Dennison was born in Saline, Michigan, August 9, 
1869. He was a graduate of the University of Michigan in the 
class of 1893, and received his doctorate from the same university 
in 1897. He was thereafter successively instructor in Latin at 
the University of Michigan, professor of Latin and Roman archae- 
ology at Oberlin College, junior professor of Latin at Michigan, 
and, since 1910, professor of Greek and Latin at Swarthmore. He 
died suddenly of pneumonia on March 18, 1917. 

Archaeology was always one of Dennison’s greatest interests. 
In his student days he was a fellow in the American School of 
Classical Studies at Rome and returned there in 1908-9 as Annual 
Professor of Latin. During the earlier period of his stay in Italy 
he came across a large collection of Latin inscriptions which had 
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been gathered by a parish priest, and he was instrumental in bring- 
ing about the purchase of this collection and its presentation to the 
University of Michigan. During his professorship at the American 
School he happened to chance upon still another collection, this 
time, a “‘find”’ of gold treasure from the late Roman period. This, 
again, he was the means of bringing to America, through its purchase 
by Mr. Charles Freer, of Detroit, and at the time of his death he 
was just completing a full account of it for publication. For three 
years, 1913-16, Dennison was secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Society of the Archaeological Institute and since that time had been 
a councilor of the Institute. 

Among the publications which have in part embodied his labor 
perhaps the best known are a Junior Latin Book, published in col- 
laboration with Professor John C. Rolfe; a college edition of Livy; 
and revisions of Kelsey’s Topical Outline of Latin Literature and 
of Frieze’s edition of Virgil’s Aeneid. He had done noteworthy 
work in archaeology, especially in connection with the so-called 
“Scipio” type of Roman portrait bust and with the battle fields 
of Caesar. Numerous scholarly notes and articles on other sub- 
jects have also come from his pen. 

His missionary labors for the classical cause had, especially in 
recent years, taken much time. He was one of the organizers, as 
he was the first president, of the Philadelphia Society for the 
Promotion of Liberal Studies, in which capacity he gave many 
hours of faithful and effective service. While president of the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States in 1914-15, he was 
largely responsible for the publication of a most valuable little 
pamphlet entitled The Practical Value of Latin. 

Such is the bare record of the most salient facts of Walter 
Dennison’s academic life. They give perhaps some slight sugges- 


tion of the many fields in which his loss is felt. 
W. W. BAKER 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 





























{Lotes 


[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A, 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, III.] 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MYRMIDONS AND OTHER CLOSE 
FIGHTERS IN THE JLIAD 


I have elsewhere (JAPA, 1915) noted the significance of the epithet 
dyxyaxnrtys, “close fighting,” used in the Trojan battle cry as a fixed epithet 
of the Dardanians. In the form dyy¢uaxo the word is used three* times modi- 
fying a common noun, which in each case refers to the Myrmidons. There is 
one other instance of déyxuaynrys, referring to Arcadians living beside the tomb 
of Aepytus (B 604), and one of dyy¢uaya describing the Mysians in Europe 
(N 5). In this paper I would urge (1) that the word refers to the primitive 
form of the northern phalanx, and (2) that the difficulty found in reconciling 
the “Mycenaean” and the phalanx fighting in the Iliad is overcome if we 
assume that that poem describes a period when the fighting of the “‘My- 
cenaean” promachoi had progressed beyond the chariot fighting which Nestor 
(A 304 ff.) ascribes to men of the past (wpdérepo) and had reached the dis- 
mounted stage. This, however, we further assume, was combined with the 
new Close fighting of men without chariots in the phalanx arrangement brought 
from the north, which required the northern close-fighting weapons (ra dyyé- 
paxa orda xadovpeva, Xen. Cyr. I. ii. 3.), the breastplate, shield, and sword. 
This arrangement, though much in evidence in the Homeric battles, may be 
said, like iron in Andrew Lang’s phrase, to be “‘on its probation.” It was 
proving itself to be a most useful arm of the service, and for the poet a most 
useful background for the duels of his heroes. 

I would further argue that the famous Macedonian phalanx was derived 
from the Balkan and North Greek fighting quite as much, or more legitimately, 
than from the Theban or Peloponnesian form. 

The Dardanians and the Myrmidons were alike clans of conquering war- 
riors, armed adventurers, of the type that so many times in the history of these 
regions in later centuries swept into the Balkan and Anatolian peninsulas. 
The northern mining and metallurgy had provided them with weapons that 
brought success in their business of warfare, and the tools which they possessed 
and their smith’s art gave them prestige in war and in peace. The Myrmidons 
came from their northern home by way of Dodona, and got possession of the 


* By an oversight in copying these three instances were omitted on p. 126 of 
TAPA, 1915. 
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long river valley of the Spercheios, finally making Trachis' a Mupyuddovwv 
mods. The Dardanians from their Danubian habitation had pushed on along 
the Serbia-Troy route, and had entered into the fortune and power of the 
Trojan ruling family, who commanded the trade route of the Dardanelles, “the 
most important channel of water in the world.’”? They brought with them for 
the defense of this “the one entrance and exit to the Black Sea, the Danube, 
Dniester, and Don”’s the strength and skill of the close-fighting and well-armed 
Danubians. 

The Myrmidon close array is splendidly described in the sixteenth book 
(211 ff.) of the Ziad. At the word of their prince they tighten their lines, 
and their helmets and shields are as close together as the stones which the 
mason sets side by side to make the wall of a high house to shut out the blasts 
of wind. As they bend their heads, shield strikes on shield, helmet on helmet, 
man on man, so close do they stand. It is after this description of their dense 
lines that the epithet dyyéuayos is first used of them, coming in the prayer of 
Achilles. He prays that Patroclus may, after driving battle from the ships, 
return unharmed to him, bringing all his armor and his close-fighting com- 
panions. These words suggest that the Myrmidons serve as the armor does 
to protect the warrior, and the simile too might suggest that they are the 
strong wall to which he retires when shunning destruction. This is doubtless a 
strained interpretation of the simile, but the line used of Patroclus (II 817) and 
of many another fighter, ay érdpwv «is €Ovos éxdfero xp dAccivwv, suggests 
an important function of the phalanx, to provide a place of escape into its 
midst for the hard-pressed champion. 

The disadvantage of fighting in this heavy mass before tactics had been 
developed by the genius of some great soldier may be the reason for the incon- 
sistency noted by Gilbert Murray‘ when he says: 


This is the way in which Nestor from time to time exhorts the Greeks to fight, 
so that clan shall support clan and tribe, tribe (B 362 f.). It is the way which, we are 
told, the god Ares especially commended; that men should advance in phalanxes, in 
close array, shield touching shield, an impenetrable wall (N 126. 130 ff. 145). It is 
in this way that people are said to be going to fight before each great battle. But 
strangely enough it is not at all in this way that they really fight when the battle is 
really joined. In the heart of the poem, where the real fighting comes, it is as a rule 
purely Mycenaean. . 


Again he says: “There is a confusion of thought. The men are, so to speak, 
advertised as fighting in one way and they proceed to fight in another.” 

I should see here, rather than an inconsistency, the gradual intrusion of 
the northern method of fighting in mass, which by the nature of things could 
not immediately supersede, or even equal in importance the old method. It 
is used as background for the battle of the promachoi and is often of value in 


tT. W. Allen, CR, 1906; Leaf, Homeric Geography, p. 347. 
2J. Masefield, Gallipoli, p. 12. 3 Tbid. 4 Rise of the Greek Epic, pp. 141 f. 
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itself, but is not yet perfected to its later infantry form. Just as in the Hallstat 
graves are found swords all of bronze, both blade and hilt, then with iron 
blade and bronze hilt, and finally swords all of iron, so the progress must have 
been in the other fashions introduced by the invaders one of a somewhat 
gradual evolution and gradual casting off of the older way. 

The disadvantages of the phalanx remained both for the Dardanians in 
Europe of the beginning of the second century B.c. and for the Macedonians 
themselves with all their mastery of fighting. We have testimony to this in 
striking passages in Livy, Polybius, and Plutarch. Livy writes of the Dar- 
danians in the war with Philip: “Ubi rursus procedere Dardani coepissent, 
equite ac levi armatura regii nullum tale auxilium habentes Dardanos onera- 
tosque immobilibus armis vexabant; et loca ipsa adiuvabant. Occisi perpauci 
sunt, plures vulnerati, captus nemo-quia non excedunt temere ordinibus suis, 
sed confertim et pugnant et cedunt.” 

This passage shows clearly the unwieldiness of the phalanx fighting of the 
primitive type still kept up in the second century by the tribe whom Homer 
calls dyxtuaxnrai, and it also shows the advantage of a living wall into which 
a man could retreat shunning destruction. It is such a érdpwy vos as that 
so often mentioned by Homer that Livy here describes. The passage from 
Plutarch? gives the same picture: 

Zow yap } padrays forxey dudyw Ti icxyiv ews & éor copa Kai rypd Tov 
aovwacmopov év tages ud. Sudvbeions 58 Kai ri Kal? Ba poyny drddAvor 
Tav payopevww Eagros bia Tov Tpdrov Tis SwAivews Kal Ste wavrds SAov 
Trois wap’ GAjAwy pépeor padrAov } &’ abrov icyva, 

For the (Macedonian) phalanx is like a single animal invincible in strength so 
long as it is one body and maintains its order of shield touching shield in a single divi- 
sion; but if it once be broken up, the individuals who compose the fighting whole lose 
each his single strength, because of the nature of their armor and because each one 
of them is strong rather as he makes a part of the whole than in himself. [Adapted 
from Dryden’s translation.] 


Polybius’ is very instructive to the same effect in his account of the ad- 
vantages of the Roman arrangement over the Macedonian phalanx: &a ri 
Kai was Aelwatar TO OWTaypa THS Pddrayyos trd TOD Pwyaiwy Kabor\ucpod. 
In his description of the Macedonian arrangement he quotes the Homeric 
lines which describe the array of the Myrmidons: 

domis dp’ domid épede, Kops xopuv dvépa 
& dvip- 
Wavov 8 iwmdxouor KopvOes Aapumpoior padoicr 
vevovTwv as muxvou epéoracay adAnAowt, 
and adds: 
rovrwy 3’ dAnOads cai Kard@s Aeyouévwv Shrov ds dvayxyn xa’ Eacrov Trav 
mpwroctatav capicas mpomurteiv wevTe K.T.X. 


? xxxi. 43. 2 Flam. viii. 5. 3 xviii. 28 ff. 
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It is interesting to note that Ridgway (p. 445) derives the Macedonian 
sarissa from the large swords of the Homeric Paeonians. The Paeonians are 
especially mentioned by Plutarch in the great picture of the Macedonian 
phalanx which struck such terror to the heart of the conquering Aemilius 
Paulus. Tomaschek? apparently holds that the Dardanians of the Mace- 
donian wars learned their close formation from the Macedonians. He speaks 
of “dieses mit der Makedonischen Taktik wohlvertrauten Volkes, das gut- 
geordnete und schwerbewafinete Heere aufstellte.”” But Homer, who knows 
nothing of Macedon, knows the close-fighting Dardanians. 

For the definition of pdAayyes in Suidas we find rages. mapa rd meAdor 

ayxt. 
In the Etymologicum Magnum the statement is made: of 8 ra éx mAao- 
vwv Tagewv Srdutixov 7ANOos, olov mdAayyés Ties ovaaL mapa TO TéAas Kal éyyus 
GAAHAwY lv. For the Homeric dyyiaynrys the Etymologicum gives 
avoTdonv Kai €x Tov owveyyus paxopevos. 

The meaning most often attached to dyyéuaxos and dyxiaynrys in dic- 
tionaries both ancient and modern is cominus pugnare. The Thesaurus’ gives 
also in stataria pugna praestans and a scholiast on Iliad (P. 165) gives yevvato.. 
wote éyyis dAnAwr Ecraotes paxerGar. 

The meanings are closely connected and that of cominus pugnare is a 
natural expansion of the first. The side-by-side fighting men become the close 
fighters in the next sense when they close with the enemy. 

We find then in Homer the epithet “close fighting”’ used only of the Danu- 
bians (Mysians and Trojan Dardanians), the Myrmidons, and the Arcadians 
who dwell about the tomb of Aepytus. Here too we find the northern con- 
nection, for Aepytos is the son of the fugitive Elatos and Wilamowitz has 
demonstrated that the Arcadian Elatos is identical with the Lapith prince 
of Larissa.‘ 

The Myrmidons are said to be the best Oepaovres (II 271 and P. 165) 
beside the ships of the Argives as their prince is the best of the Greek chiefs. 
The Dardanians are among the best of the Trojans, and these Arcadians who 
are a Thessalian offshoot are called émurrdpevor roreuiLew (B 609). This close 
fighting of the Danubian and North Greek clans, seen in an inchoate form in 
the Homeric poems, was destined to mold the history of Greece in the later 
centuries in which various gods of battle led Dorian, Theban, or Macedonian 


phalanxes to victory. 
GRACE HARRIET MACURDY 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


tPlut. Aem. Paul. xix; Polyb. 29. 11. 
2 Sitzungsberichte, CX XVIII, p. 24. 
3TAPA, CXXVII: qui confertim proeliantur should read qui cominus proeliaiur. 


4 Phil. Untersuchungen, IX, 59 fi. 
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XENOPHON Anadasis i. 8. 13 


Professor Charles Knapp, in the Classical Journal for November, 1916 
(XII, 146 ff.), criticizes the common explanation of the participles épa@v and 
dxovwy in Xenophon’s Anabasis i. 8. 13. The passage is as follows: épav 
52 6 KXéapxos 7d péoov origos Kai dxovwy Kipov é&w dvra rod “EAAnvixod 
edwvipov Baca (rovotrov yap tAnOba wepiqv Barres Gore péoov Tav Eavrod 
éxwv Tod Kupov eiwvipou é£w fv), dX’ duws 6 KrXéapyos obx HOeAev droomacat 
dd Tov morayov Td dSefidov Képas, PoBovpevos pi) KuxAwbein éxarépwhev. This 
has generally been assumed to mean: “But though Clearchus saw the crowded 
mass at the center [that is, the king’s bodyguard of six thousand cavalry] and 
though he heard from Cyrus that the king was beyond the Greek left (for the 
king was so much superior in numbers that, though he commanded the center 
of his own troops, he was beyond Cyrus’s left), yet, in spite of all this, Clear- 
chus was not willing to draw his right wing away from the river, because he 
feared that he might be surrounded on both sides.” 

Professor Knapp asserts that this interpretation of ép@v and dxovwy as con- 
cessive (adversative) is palpably false. He takes the participles to be causal, 
like @oBovpevos. A paraphrase of the sentence would then run somewhat 
as follows: ‘‘But because Clearchus knew, from what he saw and heard, that 
the king was beyond the Greek left, and therefore at a considerable distance 
from the river, he was not willing to go against him, as his right wing would 
thereby be drawn away from the river and he would be in danger of being 
surrounded on both sides.” This gives good sense, but it takes no account 
of dws. 

To what, then, is dus opposed? Professor Knapp finds no difficulty 
in considering it as opposed to the idea contained in éywv, holding that the 
sentence tovovrov . . . . qv is only quasi-parenthetical and would best be set 
off by commas only, instead of by dashes or parentheses, which most editors 
adopt. He admits, however, that this use of duws in opposition, not to any- 
thing in the proposition in which it stands, but to something in a totally different 
proposition, is illogical. But he maintains that this lack of logic is a proper 
cause for thankfulness as showing the sensitiveness of Xenophon, and of the 
Greeks in general, to the varying shades of meaning of the participle (in this 
case €xwv). 

Now there are undoubtedly illogical passages in Xenophon; but, as Pro- 
fessor G. C. Scoggin remarks in the Classical Journal for February, 1917 
(XII, 335), the present passage cannot justly be considered as one of them. 
éxwv is clearly concessive (adversative), but that Xenophon was so far influenced 
by it, after he had completed the proposition in which it stands, that it led him 
to begin the next clause with dAX’ duws, even though this clause is not in the 
least opposed to the idea contained in éywyv, thus leaving duws so meaningless 
that, as Professor Knapp admits, it must be neglected in translation—all this 
seems to me very unlikely. 


t. BO “Tae =~ 
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Professor John M. Bridgham’s suggestion, also in the February, 1917, 
number of the Classical Journal (XII, 334 f.), that the participles are causal and 
Gpuws is adversative to €80a in the previous sentence and should be translated 
“after all,” seems equally improbable. 

But if we go back to the previous sentence, we shall gain a better idea of 
what was, as it seems to me, in Xenophon’s mind when he was writing these 
lines. We may then paraphrase the whole passage in this wise: “‘Hereupon 
Cyrus himself came riding by with his interpreter and three or four other men, 
and he called out to Clearchus to lead his army against the enemy’s center 
because it was there that the king was stationed. ‘And if we are victorious 
at this point,’ said he, ‘our whole task has been accomplished.’ But though 
Clearchus, both from what he saw and from what he had heard from —. rus, 
knew where the king was [and realized that Cyrus had given a reasonable 
order], yet, in spite of all this, he disobeyed because he was unwilling to lead his 
right wing away from the river, fearing that he might be surrounded on both 
sides; but he allowed Cyrus to believe that he would carry out the order, 
replying that he was taking care that all should go weil.” 

The bracketed words are not in the Greek, and they are not essential, 
but it is not difficult to suppose that the idea expressed by them was in Xeno- 
phon’s subconsciousness, for he showed himself a good tactician on the retreat 
and in all probability realized the costliness of Clearchus’ disobedience, which, 
as Plutarch says (Life of Artaxerxes, 8), ‘“‘ruined everything.” His avoidance 
of open criticism of Clearchus, however, may be due partly to loyalty to his 
former commander and partly to unwillingness to blame a course of action 
which was in keeping with the well-known principle of Greek tactics not to 
expose the right, or unshielded, side to the enemy. 

It seems to me, then, that the many editors, in America, England, France, 
Germany, and doubtless elsewhere, who have taken the participles ép@v and 
dxovwv as concessive (adversative), with duws opposed to them, are fully justi- 
fied in their interpretation, and that this explanation is much easier and more 
natural than the assumption that the participles are causal and that dws is in 


opposition either to éywv or to éBda. 
MAvRICE W. MATHER 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 



































Current Gbents 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle S.ates, west to 
the Mississippi River; Walter Miller, the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the 
Southern States; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 
for the territory of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and 
Texas. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Miss Juliann A. Roller, Franklin 
High School, Portland, Ore., and to Miss Bertha Green, Hollywood High School, 
Los Angeles, Cal. This department will present everything that is properly news— 
occurrences from month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of 
various kinds, etc. All news items should be sent to the associate editors named 


above.] 


American Academy in Rome 

Professor C. U. Clark, in response to an invitation from the Classical 
Journal, writes as follows: 

“You ask for some account of war-time conditions in the Roman School. 
I should say that our life here, up to the present, has been very little different 
from normal; our entry into the war may of course change all that before this 
reaches you and deprive us of a number of the students now with us. This 
past season we have had courses in the Roman forum from Director Carter, 
of the Academy; in Roman history from Professor Tenny Frank, of Bryn 
Mawr, the annual professor; Professor Marucchi, on the catacombs; Professor 
Venturi, on precursors of Raphael; Mr. Lothrop, on Giotto and other early 
Florentine painters; I have given courses in Latin paleography and epigraphy; 
Professor Van Buren has conducted a number of trips to points of interest 
around Rome, like the Alban Mount, Cervetri, Corneto, etc.; Mr. Curtis has 
given several museum talks, especially on Etruscan antiquities; and Mr. 
Lothrop has shown us the art memorials in many important churches and 
galleries here and in other Italian cities. A tour to Pompeii, Naples, Amalfi, 
Pozzuoli, Cumae, etc., directed by Professor Van Buren and Mr. Lothrop and 
extended by a number of the students to include Sicily, has taken the place 
of the trip to Greece, which we expect to reintroduce after the war; and there 
will shortly be a trip to various towns, interesting from their artistic treasures, 
in Umbria and Tuscany. The government gives us every facility, and the war 
regulations cause little annoyance; and what food restrictions there are really 
amount to the enforcement of a much more healthy regimen than most of us 
give ourselves. Good board and room cost about eight francs a day on the 
average; and that amounts, at present exchange, to just a little over a dollar. 
Most of the great libraries and collections are open as usual; so is the Univer- 
sity, and several of our number have been attending courses there; the French 
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School, with its admirable library, welcomes our students for researches which 
carry them farther afield than they can go with our smaller library. We have 
now been long enough in the superb new building of the Academy, high up 
above the Spanish Academy and the fountain of the Acqua Paola, to become 
a little used to it, and have survived the heating difficulties of the winter with 
fewer colds than usual. On account of the remoteness of the Academy building, 
half a mile from, and 250 feet above, the nearest trolley line, we have arranged 
that all men or women working here, whether regular boarders at the Academy 
or not, may get a light lunch here, so as to be able to put in the whole day 
without having to go down into the city and back. The thirty men and women 
who are at work in the Art School and the Classical School are exceedingly 
busy and seem to me to be doing valuable as well as useful work. I hesitate 
to speak of next year’s plans; but the prospectus and the latest information 
may be obtained by anyone from the Academy’s secretary, Mr. C. Grant 
LaFarge, 1o1 Park Avenue, New York City. We expect to inaugurate a 
summer session just as soon as circumstances will permit; and I want to urge 
all teachers of the classics, of history, and of Romance languages, as well as 
those interested in art, who cannot spend a full year abroad, to bear that 


possibility in mind.” 


Arkansas 

The Foreign Language Section of the Arkansas State Teachers’ Association 
met Thursday afternoon, March 29, in the high school at Little Rock, with 
Professor Harry H. Strauss, of the University of Arkansas, in the chair and 
Miss Fannie A. Baker, of the Fort Smith High School, as secretary. The 
program was as follows: “‘The Value of the Classics to Students of English,” 
Professor V. L. Jones, head of the department of English, University of Arkan- 
sas; “The Participation of the Student in the Study of Beginning Language,” 
Professor J. G. Cubage, State Normal School. Discussion: “With Reference 
to Modern Languages,” Miss Beatrice O’Neal, Galloway College; “With 
Reference to Latin,” Miss Emma Riley, Jonesboro; “The Value of German 
Clubs in High Schools,”’ Miss Lyla Moore, Russellville. Discussion led by 
Ralph Hunt, Stuttgart: “What Shall We Aim to Cultivate in Our Pupils, 
Appreciation, Reading Power, or Thinking Power?” D. P. Holmes, Ashdown. 
Discussion was opened by Miss Mildred Moss, Prescott: “How Much 
Foreign Language Work Should the High Schools Attempt to Do ?”’ Professor 
L. E. Winfrey, Hendrix College. 

This was in many respects by far the best session in the nine years’ existence 
of this organization of foreign-language teachers. The attendance was larger, 
the interest greater, and the discussions livelier than ever before. Recent 
tendencies toward a pseudo-utilitarian education have served to unite teachers 
of the ancient and modern languages in a common cause. Professor Jones’s 
keen satire on the “Modern School”’ raised many a smile and much applause. 
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California 

Los Angeles.—The spring meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Pacific States, Southern Section, was held in the Los Angeles High School, 
Saturday, April 14, at 9:30 A.M. The following was the program: “Visual 
Aids in the Teaching of Latin,” Mr. J. E. Donaldson, Fullerton High School; 
“What’s the Use?”’ Mr. Edgar W. Camp, attorney for the Sante Fe, Pacific 
Coast Line; ‘The Place of Latin in the Curriculum,” Dr. W. H. Snyder, 
principal, Hollywood High School; two choruses from Miller’s Dido, the 
Phoenician Queen—‘‘ Arma Virumque” and ““Hymn to the Dawn”—by the 
Girls’ Latin Chorus, Hollywood High School; “ ‘Know Thyself’ in Greek and 
Latin Literature,” Dr. Eliza G. Wilkins, University of Southern California. 

The following officers were elected for 1917-18: Dr. W. A. Edwards, Los 
Angeles High School, president; Miss Gertrude Willows, Claremont, vice- 
president; Miss Bertha Green, Hollywood High School, secretary-treasurer; 
Miss Mabel Woodbury, Redlands, and Mr. T. B. Glass, San Fernando, members 
of the executive committee. Mr. J. E. Donaldson, of Fullerton, was elected 
first vice-president of the general Association. 


Illinois 

The University of Chicago.—On the night of April 28 the Undergraduate 
Classical Club of the University of Chicago gave a very successful presentation 
of Miller’s Dido, the Phoenician Queen. The play was given before a large 
and appreciative audience which contained generous delegations from classical 
teachers and students of schools in Chicago and neighboring towns. These 
are the schools which make up the more immediate University family and may 
be counted upon to back any University enterprise. 

This was the first attempt of the Undergraduate Classical Club to present 
a play before the public, and all agree that it was an unqualified success. The 
title réle was taken by Miss Frances Langworthy, Aeneas by Mr. William Van 
Vliet, Venus by Miss Helen Flack, Anna by Miss Agnes Kelley. The pres- 
entation was under the management of Miss Angela Tyler and was directed 
by Professor Miller. 

In connection with its annual conference with its co-operating schools, 
the University of Chicago offered a series of prize-scholarship examinations, in 
which 239 students from the Senior classes of these schools participated. 
Nineteen schools in Chicago and twenty-eight outside of the city sent repre- 
sentatives. Each student took a principal examination, representing three 
or more units of study in the subject, and a secondary examination, represent- 
ing two units. The prize winners among the contestants in Latin were as 
follows: Stanley Ecker, Hyde Park High School, Latin and German; Edward 
Wilcox, Oak Park and River Forest High School, Latin and French; Ethel 
Robinson, Hyde Park High School, Latin and Mathematics; Lovilla Butler, 
Hyde Park High School, Latin and French; Arthur Schuh, Lake View High 
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School, German and Latin; Pauline Hahn, Oak Park and River Forest High 


School, German and Latin. 
Honorable mention in Latin as one of the two subjects was awarded to 


the following students: 

Charles Price, Senn High School; David McLenegan, West Division 
(Milwaukee) High School; George Caldwell, Senn High School; Hugh 
McKinnon, Senn High School; Sadie Lindenbaum, Parker High School; 
Charles Bartlett, Hyde Park High School; Margaret Turner, Parker High 
School. 

The Chicago Classical Club held its final luncheon of the scholastic year 
on May 12 at the Great Northern Hotel. Professor Carl Darling Buck, of 
the University of Chicago, and Superintendent John D. Shoop, of Chicago, 


were the guests of honor. 
Professor Buck addressed the club on “The Balkan Languages and States 


in History.” 


Indiana 

Indiana University—The Latin department of the state university has 
organized a Latin Round Table as a feature of the work of the summer 
session. Its purpose will be twofold: to enable those participating to become 
better acquainted, and to discuss three or four subjects which are now affording 
a great deal of discussion. In this sense it is to resemble somewhat the 
departmental clubs. Some of the subjects which will be discussed are exhibits 
for the purpose of showing the value of language, especially Latin, in the 
schools; Latin plays; use of the direct method in teaching Latin; and the 


organization of Latin clubs in high schools. 


Iowa 

Sioux City.—The pupils of the Latin department of the Sioux City High 
School on March 2 presented Professor Schlicher’s play, Cicero Candidatus, 
before the department and many friends. The play was so successful that 
at the request of the principal it was repeated before the entire school in general 
assembly on March 22. 

Following is the program of the Latin Round Table of the Northwestern 
Iowa Teachers’ Association March 23: “The Practical Value of a Knowledge 
of Classical Archaeology to the Latin Teacher,” Carrie Brown, Sioux City; 
“Latin as a Vocational Subject,” Eva F. Stahl, Fort Dodge; “A Proposed 
Plan for Teaching Derivatives,” Mae Gilfillan, Sioux City; ‘The New Spirit 
in Latin Teaching,” Professor J. H. Howard, University of South Dakota. 


Mississippi 

The Industrial Institute and College.—The Classical Club of the Industrial 
Institute and College, Columbus, Mississippi, presented an elaborate program 
during the convention of the State Teachers’ Association, which was held in 
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that city the first week of May. On Wednesday evening Professor Alexander 
Bondurant, of the University of Mississippi, delivered a lecture on the excava- 
tions at Pompeii, which gave a very vivid impression of the life of an ancient 
Roman city. 

On Friday afternoon the Classical Club presented on the college campus 
a masque dealing with the myth of Ceres and Proserpine and including breezy 
dialogue, pageantry, sylvan scenes, and a chorus with appropriate dancing 
and orchestral music. Miss Miriam Greene Paslay, head of the College Latin 
department, arranged the masque in strict historic fashion, based upon the 
type of outdoor mythological entertainment popular in the days of Ben Jonson 
and Shakespeare. 


Oklahoma 

Lawton.—A Latin club (the Aeneades, Latina Sodalitas) which has been 
organized during the present school year in connection with the Latin depart- 
ment of the Lawton (Oklahoma) High School, has proved very successful in 
stimulating interest in classical learning among the students. It is the only 
Latin club in this part of Oklahoma, and even outside the school many have 
become interested in it. 

All members of the classical course are eligible to membership, and Latin 
instructors in near-by towns and other persons interested in classical learning 
are added to the membership as honorary members. 

All members may wear the club pin, which is the silver eagle of Caesar’s 
Tenth legion. The club colors are purple, white, and gold; the club song, 
‘*Guadeamus Igitur”; the club motto, “ Usquad vale, quid agis age,” and the 
Classical Journal is the club’s adopted periodical. 

The Aeneades have held several interesting entertainments at which both 
regular and honorary members appear and take part in the program. At 
these entertainments Roman menus are used and care is taken to preserve 
Roman customs, all of which add to their attractiveness. Initiation this year 
was carried out from the journeys of Aeneas. The candidate went through 
burning Troy, the river Styx, the Elysian Fields, and Hades, then under the 
yoke into submission to the club. 


Vermont 

Brattleboro.—The Latin classes of the Brattleboro High School had their 
“annual frolic” Friday, May 11, in Festival Hall this year. The hall was 
transformed into a Circus Maximus and public games were held, not only Ludi 
Circenses and Munera Gladiatoria, but also Ludi Scenict and Ludi Amphi- 
theatri. These games were in celebration of the Lemuralia, which the ancient 
Romans held annually on May g, 11, and 13, to appease the souls of the 
departed. 

Four drivers with four horses each in a chariot race were one of the attrac- 
tions; also two gladiatorial combats, a wrestling bout, a boxing match, and a 
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venatio, or wild beast hunt, the delight of the Roman populace, were presented. 

This program was under the direction of Miss Florence C. Allen, teacher 
of Latin in the high school. Her work is an inspiration to Vermont classical 
teachers. The matter referred to above is only a sample of what she has been 


doing annually for many years. 


Washington 

Spokane.—On the “ides of March” a program of plays was given by the 
Aeneadae, the Latin club of the Ogden High School. Several weeks before 
the event the town had been liberally sprinkled with posters with the warning 
to ‘Beware the ides of March,” and, despite two counter-attractions on the 
same evening, a large crowd gathered in the high-school auditorium to witness 
the event. The program consisted of an adaptation of Miss Paxon’s A Roman 
Wedding, the Vestal Virgin Drill, and The Lamentable Tragedy of Julius Caesar, 
in Song and Verse. A male quartette sang “Integer Vitae” before the curtain 
rose. 

The program was a success, as many who came to scoff remained to praise, 
and enthusiastic applause greeted each number. It occasioned much amuse- 
ment when the ‘‘mustaceum,” which it had been announced was made by a 
recipe of Cato’s, two thousand years old, proved extremely difficult to cut. 
Some of the audience suggested that the cake was two thousand years old. 

The scene of A Roman Wedding was made to represent as nearly as possible 
the atrium of a Roman house with a fountain playing in the center, an altar 
at one side, and statuary and Roman furniture around the room. 

The Tragedy was particularly well received. It is an extremely humorous 
burlesque on Shakespeare’s play, set to well-known and “catchy”’ tunes, and 
many of the songs were sung around school for days after the performance. 
When, during the funeral oration by Mark Antony, the statue of Pompey burst 
into tears, it ‘‘ brought down the house.” 

The costumes for all the events were made in nen sewing department, and 
all the furniture and the fasces carried by the lictors, in the manual-training 
rooms. The fasces, gilded and wound with purple ribbon, make a splendid 
decoration for the walls of the Latin room. 

The program was produced under the direction of Mr. Edgar G. Johnston, 
of the Latin department, assisted by Mrs. Newcombe, of the English depart- 
ment, and Miss Hess, of the German department. 























General Comment 
[Edited by Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri. ] 


At the meeting of the College Art Association in Cincinnati last April 
Professor John Pickard, of the department of classical archaeology at the 
University of Missouri, was re-elected president. 





Rev. James Hope Moulton, who was professor of Hellenistic Greek and 
Indo-European philology at the University of Manchester, died in April from 
exposure at sea. The ship on which he was returning from India was sunk 
by a submarine. 





Professor Gordon J. Laing, of the University of Chicago, spent the second 
semester at the University of California as Sather Professor. He lectured on 
the history of Roman religion and conducted a course in the Greek drama. 
Professor Laing will teach in the summer school at Columbia University this 


year. 





In his List S (pre-May, 1917), Mr. R. C. MacMahon, bookseller, 78 West 
s5th Street, New York City, offers new copies of Weller’s Athens and Its 
Monuments for $1.35, and of D’Ooge’s The Acropolis of Athens for $1.00. 
Both these volumes were published by Macmillan originally at $4.00. These 
are certainly among the best book bargains of the season. 





Director Jesse Benedict Carter, of the American Academy in Rome, 
visited last February the leading universities of France and lectured on 
“Humanistic Studies in America.” It is reported that he was everywhere 
received with marked courtesy and enthusiasm. ‘The lectures at Pompeii this 
spring before the students of archaeology who form a part of the American 
Academy were delivered by Dr. Albert W. Van Buren. 





Professor H. C. Tolman, of Vanderbilt University, delivered a series of 
lectures at the University of North Carolina during the latter part of April. 
The subjects of these lectures were as follows: “‘The Achievement of Life,’’ 
“Faith and Education,” “The Shrines of Ancient Greece,” “‘ Monuments of 
Ancient Persia,” ‘The Newly Turfan Manuscript Relating to the Crucifixion.” 
An interchange of lecturers has been established between Vanderbilt University 
and some of the other southern colleges, and it was as exchange lecturer that 
Professor Tolman went to North Carolina. 
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Dr. Edwin Lee Johnson, of the Greek department of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, is the author of a Historical Grammar of the Ancient Persian Language 
which has recently appeared as Vol. VIII of the “ Vanderbilt Oriental Series.”’ 
In the introduction to the work there is given a full and interesting history of 
the gradual decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions. This volume will be 
welcomed, not only by Sanskritists, but also by those interested generally in 
comparative grammar. Dr. Johnson had already published An Index Ver- 
borum to the Old Persian Inscriptions. 





On April 25 there was dispersed in the Anderson Galleries in New York 
the Carvalho collection of incunabula. This collection was originally brought 
together by Mr. David N. Carvalho when he was gathering material for his 
Forty Centuries of Ink, and it is probably the largest collection of the kind ever 
disposed of in this country. Every year from 1470 to 1500 was well repre- 
sented, but as the collector gathered together these books largely with reference 
to the early ink notes on the margins, many were not in the best condition. 
They were brought together with a set purpose in view, strictly utilitarian, and 
not from the point of view of the connoisseur. 





Mr. George W. Robinson, secretary of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, has recently issued the first English translation of the 
Funeral Orations on Scaliger by Daniel Heinsius and Dominicus Baudius. The 
oration by Heinsius was delivered in the Auditorium Theologicum at the Uni- 
versity of Leyden immediately after the obsequies, January 25, 1609. The 
address of Baudius was delivered at the same place on the following day. 
Both orations were frequently reprinted, but Mr. Robinson has found no pre- 
vious translation in any tongue. An edition of this interesting work, limited 
to twenty copies, has been printed at the Harvard University Press. 





The Phi Beta Kappa Key for January contains an article by Professor 
Clark S. Northup, of Cornell University, on “Phi Beta Kappa and Intellectual 
Culture.” The reasonable plea is made that scholarship and intellectual effort 
are the chief means of culture to be fostered by our higher institutions of 
learning; and it is urged that the colleges of our country should discourage 
such excessive interest in extra-scholastic student activities as seriously inter- 
feres with real study. He rightly assails the present situation in athletic sports 
with their vicarious participants. It is difficult for one not present at the 
Philadelphia meeting to understand why Professor Northup’s motion should 
have been frowned upon. His article should be brought to the notice of every 
member of the committee of the American Association of University Professors 
appointed to study ‘Causes and Remedies for the Alleged Decline of Intellec- 
tual Interests of College Students.” 





Henry Whitehead Moss died in London on January 14. He studied under 
Dr. Kennedy at Shrewsbury, passing thence to St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
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where later he was appointed fellow and tutor. When only twenty-five years 
old he was appointed head master at Shrewsbury, which position he held from 
1866 to 1908, and he was very prominent among the head masters of the time. 
He was a contributor to the well-known Sabrinae Corolla, that remarkable col- 
lection of translations into Greek and Latin prose and verse from English, 
French, German, and Italian now in its fourth edition. It is a striking fact 
that so many of the English head masters have been appointed so early in life. 
Before the age of thirty both Dr. Montagu Butler and Dr. Welldon were made 
head masters at Harrow, and at the age of thirty Dr. Rutherford, the student 
of Aristophanes, was head master of Westminster School. Other well-known 
names will readily suggest themselves to anyone fairly familiar with the history 
of secondary education. Thomas Arnold was elected head master of Rugby 
when he was thirty-two, and few people are aware that ‘‘the Doctor,” so nobly 
portrayed by Thomas Hughes, was one day short of forty-seven when he died. 





Bookworms of the two-legged variety who may be interested in their name- 
sake will find him fully depicted and described by Sir William Osler in the latest 
issue of the Bodleian Quarterly Record. How often the booklover, hitting upon 
some long-sought volume in an Antiquariatskatalog, is feverishly swept along 
by such phrases as “ vollstandiges und sauberes Exemplar,” “hiibsches Exemp- 
lar des seltenen Werkes,”’ only later to be brought to a sudden halt by such 
qualifying phrases as “etwas wurmstichig” or “am Anfang und Schluss 
befinden sich einige Wurmstiche.” Anobium pertinax, aglossa pinguinalis, 
oecophora pseudospretella, hypothenemus eruditus, or what-d’ye-call-’im 
(“pestis chartarum seu bestia libentius audis’”’) has been detected by Sir 
William in manifesto facinore and by him pilloried for public gaze. Unfortu- 
nately for the cause of the classics he was not captured in some musty old 
manuscript, nor even in an ancient incunabulum filled with forgotten Greek 
or Latin lore, but degenerate modern that he was, he was filching his livelihood 
from a (comparatively) recent French book. It would seem that even the 
bookworm is abandoning the cause of the ancients. Dr. Flexner, take notice. 
Publications of the General Education Board please copy. 





Mr. G. F. Barwick read a paper last February before the Bibliographical 
Society in London, dealing with ‘‘The Laws Regulating Printing and Publish- 
ing in Italy.””’ He gives a summary of this paper in the Society’s News-Sheet 
for March. The early privileges of authors and printers are briefly reviewed, 
together with the resulting abuses which led to the decline of printing in Italy. 
It is interesting to learn of “‘an edict against the use of bad paper, on which 
the ink ran so freely that people could not write on the margins, and therefore 
bought foreign books, which were printed on better paper.” The first cata- 
logue of prohibited books appeared in 1549 and “in 1554 the Inquisition began 
to take action, and its influence thereafter was continuous; but it does not 
seem to have contributed to the decay of printing in Venice, which is mainly 
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attributable to the decline of learning in Italy and to the general leveling of 
excellence which attended the diffusion of the art.”” What may be regarded 
as the first “Copyright act” was issued in 1603. New books were given a 
privilege of twenty years, provisions were made for insuring the use of good 
paper, false imprints were forbidden on imported books, and it was required 
that the first copy of such books should be deposited in the — of Saint 
Mark’s before the books could be put on sale. 





The death was reported last April of Dr. Ludwig Lazare Zamenhof, the 
deviser of the would-be international language, Esperanto. Dr. Zamenhof 
had long been an oculist in Warsaw, and early in life he became interested in 
the question of universal speech. While still a schoolboy he had invented a 
“‘lingwe universala” for use among his fellow-students. He first published his 
proposed language in 1887, and from that time on considerable attention was 
paid to hisscheme. Of all such attempts it must be confessed that Esperanto 
has won the widest hearing; and at the present time there are many supporters 
of the language. It is not generally known, however, that there have been 
many such attempts, all of which have ended in failure. How many people 
now recall Volapiik, a close predecessor of Esperanto? Yet according to Pro- 
fessor Brugmann, in 1890 there were two and one-half million Volapiikists 
throughout the world, two hundred and ninety societies, and twenty-three 
journals were published in this language in ten different countries. Esperanto 
reached the high-water mark six or eight years ago. It was even introduced 
among the “practical’”’ courses in some of our “progressive’’ universities, but 
I should doubt that it could be found now in the prospectus of any summer 
school for this year. There are on record some half a hundred of these attempts 
at universal speech, and they are interesting and instructive phenomena for 
the psychologist in general and for the linguistic student in particular. We 
may be sure that Esperanto, if it survive long enough, will have a rival, even 
if it be an Anti-Esperanto. In the days of Volapiik there did actually arise 
an Anti-Volapiik! The logically arranged language was worked out for all 
time long ago by Bishop Wilkins, a man of very wide learning, who, unlike 
most inventors of artificial speech, was acquainted with the laws of language 
so far as they were known in his day, and who was a phonetician of no mean 
ability, as may be seen by referring to his famous Essay. Living language, 
however, is one of the most illogical things imaginable, in this respect being 
surpassed by man alone who speaks it. 





According to a report printed in the American Oxonian for January, thirty 
newly appointed Rhodes scholars sailed together for England last September. 
“As regards their Oxford courses, ten will read modern history, seven will 
read law, four ‘greats,’ three English, two chemistry, two theology, and one 
mathematics.” By “greats” is meant, of course, the School of Literae Human- 
iores; and it may seem strange that of this group of students less than ro per 
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cent intend to pursue the time-honored classical course at Oxford. It appears 
from the report, however, that twenty-seven of the men already hold the 
Bachelor’s degree, and six are Masters of Arts. Unfortunately there is no 
indication of the courses which the three undergraduates will pursue. In any 
case they all have passed a minimum classical requirement, both Latin and 
Greek, and no doubt all will be made to realize the value of a classical founda- 
tion, whatever their special course may be at this university of venerable 
classical traditions. By far the greater number of these students have already 
received their general collegiate foundation and are now ready to begin special- 
izing for their life-work. In all probability teaching is not the profession that 
most of them have in mind, and under the circumstances, unless a student has 
already specialized in the classics with a view to teaching, it is quite natural 
that an American college graduate should take a course which may seem to 
prepare him more directly for his future profession. In spite of the great 
advantages offered the graduate students of the classics at Oxford, it is quite 
true that our own methods, confessedly based on those of the German univer- 
sities, have prepared them better for graduate work in Germany; and, following 
an honored tradition, they have continued to follow in the footsteps of our 
early philologists, and resort to the strongholds of “klassische Philologie.”’ 
This of course applies up to the time of the outbreak of the war. Many of 
our better institutions offer traveling fellowships which have always been 
eagerly sought by our able students. These fellowships not only provide 
for study in a foreign university of one’s choice, but also constitute one of the 
strongest recommendations for a young man just beginning his career as a 
teacher. This condition of affairs will probably be changed after the war and 
the academic stream may be diverted from Germany. France had already 
begun to claim more and more; and the Rhodes scholarships should now be 
brought to the attention of all students. The results of the last examination 
held for candidates were somewhat disappointing. Of the states permitted 
to elect, six had no candidates, and three did not produce candidates who 
could pass. No doubt this was largely due to the war. Oxford now is not 
at its best. General European travel, one of the great advantages offered 
by the scholarships in normal times, is now out of the question. But the 
fact should never be lost sight of that the scholarships are too little known. 
In my own institution I have seen the name more times than one confused 
in the college paper with a local scholarship of somewhat similar name. 





In a letter written to the Pall Mall Gazette from Oxford and dated May 17 
(1877) Lewis Carroll pointed out that “there is no one of the many ingenious 
appliances of mechanical science that is more appreciated or more successfully 
employed than the wedge; so subtle and imperceptible are the forces needed 
for the insertion of its ‘thin end,’ so astounding the results which its ‘thick 
end’ may ultimately produce.” He was referring to a proposal that graduates 
in natural science at Oxford should be given the same powers for voting as 
was possessed by the holders of the time-honored M.A. degree. This would 
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have meant the possibility of omitting one of the classical languages from edu- 
cation at Oxford, and this was the “thin edge.’ In his inimitable way he then 
rehearses a little drama in which Science is the chief actor. Taking pity upon 
Science, who sat weeping at the gate, ‘we took her in and housed her royally; 
we adorned her palace with re-agents and retorts, and made a very charnel 
house of bones, and we cried to our undergraduates, ‘The feast of Science is 
spread! Eat, drink, and be happy!’ But they would not. They fingered 
the bones, and thought them dry. They sniffed at the hydrogen, and turned 
away.” But Science continued to make demands, and the second act opens. 
Science is still in tears. Mechanical equipment such as never before had been 
seen and teachers in abundance were there. Students only were lacking. 
Now Science complained that she was handicapped because she had no scholar- 
ships with which to bribe students. Scholarships were provided and “learners 
paid to learn.” The third act opens and Science begins to grow weary of hav- 
ing to teach so many pupils. Soon she will be crying that she must have no 
teaching, only research; but she will say, ‘Pay me handsomely, and let me 
think.” The moral drawn from the “thick edge”’ of the wedge was that mean- 
while both Greek and Latin might vanish from the curriculum; that logic, 
philosophy, and history might follow; and the destinies of Oxford some day 
might be in the hands of those who have no education other than “scientific.” 
As for the obvious reply of the man of science, “‘Why not so? Is not the 
resulting education as good as the other?” this he vigorously denies. The 
first requirement of an educated man is that he write his language “correctly, 
if not elegantly.” But being himself a man of science, he had naturally come 
in contact with the writings of men of science. He had never read such slip- 
shod English as that written by men of science. We should remember that 
Lewis Carroll was not a “classical scholar,’”’ but he insisted on being called a 
man of science because his special field was mathematics. He playfully notes 
that the biologists refused to admit mathematics as a science “‘on account of 
the abnormal certainty of its conclusions.” We should likewise remember 
that he never took high honors in classics and, as his biographer informs us, 
that philosophy and history were never congenial subjects to him. But he 
fully appreciated the broad training that came with the humanities and main- 
tained that the exclusive study of any one thing was not education, because, 
says he, “‘my experience as a teacher has shown me that even a considerable 
proficiency in Natural Science, taken alone, is so far from proving a high degree 
of cultivation and great natural ability that it is fully compatible with general 
ignorance and an intellect quite below par.” 





At the opening of the one hundred and sixty-third year of Columbia 
University an address was delivered by Professor E. R. A. Seligman on “The 
Real University.”” At the beginning of his address Professor Seligman con- 
siders and criticizes various theories, more or less common, as to the object of a 
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university. He concludes that a university does not exist merely for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, as this is the purpose of the lower school as well; neither is 
it for professional training, for detached medical schools and business colleges 
do not make a university; nor is its purpose the pursuit and promotion of 
science, for these last are not confined to a university, as is shown by such 
foundations as the Rockefeller and the Carnegie institutes. He then begins 
to consider the question in what he calls a roundabout way, taking up in order 
what he regards as the three great social institutions that have developed among 
mankind: the state, the church, and the university. He concludes that the 
state has been the orderer, the church the harmonizer, and the university the 
emancipator. He explains emancipation as meaning release from super- 
stition and prejudice with consequent mastery over self and perfect control 
over the impulses. He rightly emphasizes the fact that the university man 
must be more than a narrow specialist and that the inquisitive spirit must be 
accompanied by imagination. He points out the dangers of tradition and 
declares that “the time always comes when we must cast off our moorings and 
embark on the stormy sea of the unknown,”’ but he hastens to add that “ with- 
out the stout craft of experience, without the rudder and compass of reliance 
on the best judgments of the past, the adventure may be hazardous.” How- 
ever, we must not stand siill, but, utilizing all of the accumulated wisdom of 
the past, we must steer ahead. In the university there must be intellectual 
freedom, together with the spirit of research and, at the same time, the impart- 
ing of knowledge to others. The university must provide both advancement 
of knowledge and the imparting of knowledge. Marked dangers in our present 
university communities are noted: ‘‘For democracy levels down as well as 
up, and is proverbially intolerant of the expert.’’ One recalls the words of a 
recent writer to the effect that “Demos is always uneasy in the presence of 
learning.” Public opinion is likely to tyrannize over us in a democracy, and 
a university should offer a refuge from this tyranny. He emphasizes the fact 
that a great menace to the real university is seen in the present attitude of the 
professional schools: “The narrow professional training cannot produce the 
intellectual emancipation for which alone the university stands.”” The object 
of a university is not merely to produce a good lawyer or a good doctor or a 
good engineer, but to train the future discoverer of truth. He quotes Bacon’s 
remark, “If any man thinks philosophy and universality to be idle studies 
he doth not consider that all professions are from thence served and supplied.” 
Research is just as important in the professional schools as in the non- 
professional, and there is no place in the university for the busy practicioner. 
Professor Seligman defends the ideal of the Ph.D. degree and believes that its 
dissertation shows at least a grasp of scientific method. The latter part of the 
address is taken up with a discussion of the peculiar structure of the American 
university with its division into faculty, student body, president, and board 
of trustees. The rights and obligations of each of these bodies are noted. This 
address is found in the Educational Review for November, 1916. 
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The Influence of Horace on the Chief English Poets of the Nine- 
teenth Century. (In Cornell Studies in English.) By Mary 
REBECCA THAYER. New Haven: Yale University Press, 


1916. Pp. 117. $1.00. 

During the past quarter-century there have been accumulating many 
evidences that the influence of the Greek and Latin classics upon English 
literature has come to be regarded as of major importance in the study of 
English and of the classics as well. Textbook editions of Vergil, Horace, and 
others have featured in their notes the influence of these poets upon English 
writers; college courses are offered on the influence of classic myth, as presented 
especially by Ovid, upon English poetry; textbooks on mythology have 
abandoned the old-style presentations of the stories, a style set by Bulfinch’s 
Age of Fable, and that had held vogue for generations, and now attempt, not 
only to tell the stories, but to follow the trail of these stories through English 
literature; and, lastly, books have been written to show the influence of the 
classic writers generally upon such English poets as Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Spenser. These studies of influences, it will be seen, fall into two classes: the 
study of the influence of one Greek or Latin writer, as, for instance, Vergil, 
upon all English poets; and the study of the influence of classic writers in 
general upon one English poet, as, for instance, Shakespeare. 

The first of these two methods is employed by Miss Thayer in the present 
volume, except that she limits her study to the English poets of the nineteenth 
century. At the outset the author states that, “in order properly to discuss 
the influence of one writer upon another, it is necessary to determine as nearly 
as may be for what each of them stands; for the measure of real influence is, 
after all, the amount of sympathy which exists between the two.” She 
accordingly proceeds to discuss at considerable length, with illustrations, the 
characteristics of Horace, both as man and as artist, and follows with a similar 
discussion of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, and 
Browning, the nineteenth-century English poets in whose works she is tracing 
Horatian influence. Thus, the introduction. The remainder of the book 
(barring two lists at the end, one of books consulted and one of passages 
quoted from Horace) is a categorical presentation of the author’s collected 
quotations from the poets mentioned, together with the passage from Horace 
in each case of which the English passage seems reminiscential. 

The work is well organized and illumining, and will prove interesting and 
helpful to those engaged in similar studies. While the scope of the present 
volume embraces a certain small group of English poets only, the author 
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expresses the hope that singly, or combined with the work of. others, her 
studies may at some time result in a substantial volume which may fairly be 
called “‘Horace in English Literature.’”” The book is fittingly dedicated to 
Professor Lane Cooper, one of the three editors of ‘‘ Cornell Studies in English.” 
F. J. MILLER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





A Concordance to the Works of Horace. Compiled and edited by 
LANE Cooper. Washington: The Carnegie Institute of 
Washington, 1916. Pp. ix+593. $7.00. 

With this monumental volume a great labor of love on the part of Lane 
Cooper, professor of the English language and literature in Cornell University, 
has been finished, and a new and advanced position in the progress of classical 
scholarship has been gained. We, who up to date have had no index to Horace 
except those of the Zangemeister-Bentley type, works ill printed and out of 
print at that, will have constant cause for gratitude to Mr. Lane and to his 
“Maecenas,” the Carnegie Institute of Washington, for this scholarly, hand- 
some, and entirely usable volume. It is a royal octavo, on heavy, durable 
paper, printed with type unusually large and clear for such a work. The text 
on which the Concordance is based is that of Vollmer’s editio maior of 1912. 

Some salient features of the work may be mentioned. Contrary to the 
usual practice, Mr. Cooper has maintained a purely alphabetical sequence in 
the arrangement of Horatian forms, as, for instance, sum, eram, esse, fui, etc., 
rather than listing all these under the basic sum or esse. The advantage of 
this plan is that the student can at once detect the presence or absence of any 
given form in Horace. 

The work is a concordance and not a mere index. Each word is quoted 
in connection with a whole line (or more if necessary) of its context, which 
makes it possible, not only instantly to identify the passage, but also to study 
the word or phrase in question without turning it up in the original text. 
For instance, the word simul, a favorite with Horace, as presented in the Con- 
cordance with its forty-six occurrences, can be reviewed by the student in a few 
minutes and with ease and pleasure. 

Horace is a past master in the use of the terse, quotable phrase, and, in fact, 
has been quoted since his day more than any other Latin poet. These phrases, 
many of which are used as current verbal coin almost without consciousness of 
their origin, may easily be traced to their original context and verified by the 
generous provision of this Concordance 

Mr. Cooper has issued with the Concordance, for the benefit of those engaged 
in a similar task, a list of instructions for preparing the slips used in the com- 
pilation of this great work. The list of rules for procedure is a model of prac- 
tical efficiency, insuring completeness and accuracy to the smallest detail, 
together with entire convenience and beauty in the arrangement of material 
in the printed page. 
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It is a matter of gratification to classical scholars that such a work as this 
should be undertaken and brought to a successful issue by a teacher of English, 
who himself in his preface expresses the hope that this fact will “tend to 
strengthen the bonds of sympathy between devotees of the ancient classics 


and students of modern literature.” 
F. J. MILer. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





A Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biography, 
Geography, and Mythology. Edited by H. B. WALTERS. With 
580 illustrations. Cambridge: University Press; New York: 
Putnam, 1916. Pp. 1103. $6.50. 

This book, as the editor announces in his preface, “is intended primarily for 
the use of classical students at the universities and in the upper forms of public 
schools.” It is a handy compendium of information which is to be found in 
fuller detail in the large classical dictionaries, dictionaries of antiquities, 
ancient histories, dictionaries of mythology, etc. It does not of course com- 
pete with these fuller works of reference, and will not satisfy anyone who 
desires full information on any of its subjects. And yet it will admirably serve 
the purpose which it proposes to serve, and will help the student over the 
ordinary antiquarian difficulties which constantly present themselves in the 
reading of any Greek or Latin author. The volume is of a convenient size 
for frequent and familiar use, is on excellent paper, is well printed and illus- 
trated. 

A casual examination and tentative use of the volume reveals the omission 
of many titles which the student would naturally expect to find at least briefly 
mentioned in a volume of this sort. For instance, though Philippi, Pharsalia, 
Cannae, and other famous battle fields are noticed, the battle of Carrhae, to 
which reference is so often made by Latin writers, receives no notice, except as 
one turns up Crassus to find it. Similarly, the writer of this review, in testing 
out the Dictionary in connection with the reading of Ovid’s Fasti, a work com- 
mon enough in college curricula, found no mention of Collatinus, desired 
for explanation of Fast. II. 787; of the dolphin as felix in amoribus index, 
II. 81; of Tychius III. 824 and Epeus 825. 

Notwithstanding these and other occasional omissions of desired titles, 
the book will be found a valuable addition to the apparatus of the classical 
student and teacher. 

We are in addition reminded by an index of classified readings at the end of 
the volume of the connection between this and the recently issued Companions 
to Greek and Latin Studies, upon which the present dictionary is to a certain 


extent based. 
F. J. MILLER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Fuller, Ethel I., R.F.D. No. 2, Galva. 

Fuller, J. B., St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny. 
Gabriella, Sister M., 1204 W. State St., Rockford. 
Gelsinger, G. H., Classical Library, Carthage College, Carthage. 
Gifford, Vera, 3716 Pine Grove Ave., Chicago. 
Goble, Roxanna, 172 Villa St., Elgin. 

Graham, Elizabeth, Alexis. 

Grimes, Ruth U., 550 W. One Hundred and First St., Chicago. 
Grimsley, Elizabeth G., 1102 Grove St., Evanston. 
Hale, W. G., University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Hall, D. W., 2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 

Hall, Hazel, White Hall. 

Hall, Marian, care of H. G. Cormick, Centralia. 
Hallwachs, John F., 1923 Sherman Ave., Evanston. 
Hancox, Herbert F., 520 S. Wesley Ave., Oak Park. 
Harker, J. R., Woman’s College, Jacksonville. 
Harrod, S. G., Eureka. 

Haskett, Aloa, Divernon. 

Hawk, Mabel W., 116 College St., Elgin. 
Hazelhurst, N. M. (Mrs.), 380 Prairie St., Elgin. 
Hedrick, Edna, Pawnee. 

Hellyar, Marion, Ferry Hall, Lake Forest. 

Herrick, Julia, 307 N. Oak Park Ave., Oak Park. 
Hill, Thomas C., 12145 Stewart Ave., Chicago. 
Hilton, Henry H., 2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
Hinman, Dorothy, 716 N. Chicago St., Pontiac. 
Hitchcock, Helen, 5407 Ingleside Ave., Chicago. 
Hodgkins, Katharine, Minonk. 
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Hogan, Alice, Streator. 

Holler, Pearl, Equality. 

Holmes, Jessie R., Knox College Library, Galesburg. 
Howell, Fanny, Rock Falls. 

Hubbard, Margaret, Carlinville. 

Hunter, Livonia, High School, Monmouth. 
Hutchinson, Agnes, Capron. 

Johnson, Pearl, 715 Caroline St., Belleville. 
Johnson, W. E., 5433 Greenwood Ave., Chicago. 
Johnston, Margaret, Lockport. 

Johnston, Mary, Illinois Woman’s College, Jacksonville. 
Jones, John H., 1006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Keating, Frances P., 5102 Berteau Ave., Chicago. 
Kenney, Myrtle, Amboy. 

Kent, Sophronia M., 513 W. Morgan St., Jacksonville. 
Kidd, Jennie, Vandalia. 

Kirk, Edna, Hutsonville. 

Klein, Grace, 928 S. Church St., Princeton. 

Kling, L. W., 626 W. Thirty-eighth St., Rock Island. 
Laing, Gordon J., University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Lampe, Margaret H. J., Normal. 

Largent, Vera, Bushnell. 

Layman, George M., 322 E. Main St., Greenville. 
Lee, Louis B., 174 N. Euclid Ave., Oak Park. 
Leibavitz, Alex B., Metropolis. 

Lewis, Mary C., 5605 Dorchester Ave., Chicago. 
Lewis, Susan W., 5605 Dorchester Ave., Chicago. 
Lichtenstein, Walter, Northwestern University, Evanston. 
Liddil, F. R., Huntley. 

Liebman, Lotta B., Morris. 

Little, Clara L., University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Lockett, Lela, 702 Park Ave., Pekin. 

Lodge, Mary P., 307 E. Wood St., Paris. 

Lofberg, J. O., 130 S. Scoville Ave., Oak Park. 
Long, O. F., Northwestern University, Evanston. 
Lucasse, Florence J., Spring Valley. 

Luke, Ethel J., 520 S. State St., Springfield. 
Lummis, Jessie I., 214 N. University St., Normal. 
McCoy, Wm. T., Wendell Phillips High School, Chicago. 
Machan, Isabelle T., 854 W. William St., Decatur. 
McIntyre, Mary, 419 N. Gilbert St., Danville. 
Mack, Emily B., 5063 East Ave., Joliet. 

Mackin, Eugenie, 11242 S. Oakley Ave., Chicago. 
McMechan, Erin, Glen Ellyn. 

McMillan, John H., 815 E. Broadway, Monmouth. 
Magaret, Melitta, 211 S. Jackson St., Belleville. 
Magnuson, J. S., 5764 Princeton Ave., Chicago. 
Manley, Edward, 6100 University Ave., Chicago. 
Marietta, Sister, Academy of Our Lady, Peoria. 
Markley, Edith, Rankin. 

Maroe, May, Cissna Park. 

Masterson, G. E., Dunbar High School, Metropolis. 
Matheny, Martha B., 1437 Estes Ave., Chicago. 
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Matteson, H. H., 2102 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago. 

Maxey, Mima A., Carlyle. 

Melin, Ethel L., 605 E. Market St., Taylorville. 

Merrill, Elmer T., University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Merry, Nina A., Hebron. 

Miller, F. J., University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Miller, Jessie Fay, 403 W. Main St., Robinson. 

Mitchell, Constance, Bloom Township High School, Chicago Heights. 

Moestrom, M. G. (Mrs.), 486 Elm St., Blue Island. 

Mong, Grace E., Lincoln College, Lincoln. 

Moore, Captain G. A., Western Military Academy, Alton. 

Moss, C. M., Urbana. 

Moss, Ruth Alice, Mount Vernon. 

Moynihan, Mary J., 2225 N. Racine Ave., Chicago. 

Nelson, Anna M., Knoxville. 

Nichols, Margaret A., 516 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 

Nixon, Eva A., Eureka. 

Norstrom, Lois C., 486 Elm St., Blue Island. 

Oldfather, W. A., 804 W. Green St., Urbana. 

Olmsted, Margaret, Viola. 

Packer, Elizabeth E., 575 Sheridan Rd., Glencoe. 

Parker, Grace, 803 E. Front St., Bloomington. 

Pease, Arthur S., 1014 W. Oregon St., Urbana. 

Pence, Charles Edgar, 6022 Kenwood Ave., Chicago. 

Pfaff, Philippine Marie, Benton. 

Pollard, Hope, Lovington. 

Pool, Lillian E., 1712 Orrington Ave., Evanston. 

Poor, Mildred, Palestine. 

Prescott, Henry W., 5729 Kenwood Ave., Chicago. 

Preston, Keith, 716 Clark St., Evanston. 

Pringle, Bessie, Vermilion Grove. 

Pritchard, Catherine, Vienna. 

Raymond, Ruth, Antioch. 

Reid, Ferne, Flora. 

Rockwood, George H., Austin High School, Chicago. 

Rogers, Agnes A., Englewood High School, Sixty-second St. and Stewart Ave., 
Chicago. 

Rosenberg, H. E., Shelbyville. 

Ryan, Florence, 527 W. Sixtieth Pl., Chicago. 

Samson, Anna, 307 N. Main St., Willow Hill. 

Sanford, Myrtle M., East Lynn. 

Schmale, John E., Elmhurst College Library, Elmhurst. 

Scott, Emma A., 111 Seventh Ave., Sterling. 

Scott, E. H., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Scott, Grace, Garrett. 

Scott, H. F., 6107 Kenwood Ave., Chicago. 

Scott, John A., 1958 Sheridan Rd., Evanston. 

Shackell, Bessie, East Side High School, Aurora. 

Sheehan, Sarah E., 613 S. Fifth St., Springfield. 

Shirley, Floy A. (Mrs.), Hyde Park Hotel, Chicago. 

Shorey, Paul, 5516 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 

Shurtleff, Alice E., 137 S. Pine St., Centralia. 
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Sieffert, Caroline, Oregon. 

Simonsen, Evangeline, 622 Peoria Ave., Dixon. 
Sloan, Georgia, Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington. 
Smalley, A. W., 6102 Kenwood Ave., Chicago. 
Smart, Ruth Marion, 4722 Ingleside Ave., Chicago. 
Smith, Charles E., Hedding College, Abingdon. 
Smith, Ettie L., 4254 Byron St., Chicago. 

Smith, Faye, 314 E. Jackson St., Macomb. 

Smith, Henry C., 62 Loomis St., Naperville. 

Smith, Minnie L., 619 N. Broad St., Galesburg. 
Sondericker, Josephine E., 304 Calhoun St., Woodstock. 
Soyez, Mary C., 807 Colfax St., Evanston. 

Spilman, Mary I., 326 Vine St., Duquoin. 

Sprecher, Carrie, 538 N. Fourteenth St., East St. Louis. 
Squier, Clara, 140 W. Seventieth St., Chicago. 

Stahl, Myrtle, Toluca. 

Stanton, Beatrice, 2125 Kensington Ave., La Grange. 
Stelford, Norma K., Box 635, Plano. 

Stephens, Laura Belle, 214 S. Academy St., Galesburg. 
Stephenson, Blanche, Newton. 

Stewart, Ada, 116 High St., Peoria. 

Stratton, Ethel, 6549 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 

Stuart, Augusta G., Lake Forest. 

Stuart, Lewis, Lake Forest. 

Sweet, Frances, 426 Hamilton St., Evanston. 
Taggart, Anna, 2020 Division St., Murphysboro. 
Tanner, Rollin H., Illinois College, Jacksonville. 
Tarbell, Frank B., 5344 University Ave., Chicago. 
Taylor, Clara H., 5838 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 
Thompson, Clara L., Rockford College, Rockford. 
Townsend, Ada, 1719 Hinman Ave., Evanston. 
Tunison, Mary C., Harrisburg. 

Tunnicliff, Grace, Point Breeze, Moline. 

Upchurch, Mabel F., Ashley. 

Van Fossen, Rena Roe, Rossville. 

Van Gundy, J. L., Monmouth College, Monmouth. 
Vial, Myrtle Grace, La Grange. 

Voegelein, Belle, 137 Wright St., Naperville. 

Wallin, A. R., Rock Island. 

Wampler, Lydia, Eureka. 

Warden, Ida E., Rochelle. 

Warner, Grace M., 2832 Fifth Ave., Rock Island. 
Watson, Helen G., Galva. 

Way, Mary R., Vermont. 

Whipple, G. A., 1925 Sherman Ave., Evanston. 
Whiteford, Agnes, Riverside. 

Wight, Mabel, 1514 E. Fifty-fourth Pl., Chicago. 
Wild, Payson S., 5533 University Ave., Chicago. 
Williams, Alene, 1417 Jonquil Terrace, Chicago. 
Windsor, P. L., University of Illinois, Urbana. 
Woodruff, Loura B., 204 Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park. 
Wright, Laura W., 1422 E. Sixty-sixth Pl., Chicago. 
Zimmerman, Mary, John Marshall High School, Chicago. 
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Abel, Josephine, 73 The Blacherne, Indianapolis. 

Acock, Winifred M., 1423 S. Third St., Terre Haute. 

Adams, Una D., 724 E. Spring St., New Albany. 

Alexander, Louise, 922 E. Spring St., New Albany. 

Allen, Verna, Amo. 

Alma, Sister, Sisters of Providence, St. Mary of the Woods. 

Anderson, Agnes V., 101 East St., Laporte. 
Ashby, Paul W., Acton. 
Ayres, W. T., Greencastle. 

Baldwin, Nellie M., Rushville. 

Barnett, Adaline H., 1208 Beacon St., East Chicago. 

Barnett, Myrtle, Hymera. 

Beck, Edith A., Berne. 

Berry, Lillian Gay, Bloomington. 

Bishop, Mabel, 417 N. Walnut St., Brazil. 

Blayney, Cornelia, 379 W. Sinclair St., Wabash. 

Boston, Emily, P.O. Box 201, Rockville. 

Bowlus, Genevieve, 311 N. Pennsylvania St., Greenfield. 

Brackney, Emmert M., Greencastle. 

Brooks, Wendell S., Brooks School for Boys, Indianapolis. 

Brown, Demarchus C., 251 S. Audubon Rd., Indianapolis. 

Brown, Frank (Miss), Box 20, Westfield. 

Brown, Mabel D., 118 W. Eleventh St., Connersville. 

Browning, Ethel, Linden. 

Burlingame, Olive D., Osgood. 

Burton, Edith, Nashville. 

Byers, Alfred S., 417 Edgar St., Evansville. 

Byers, Anna, 51 Crowell St., Franklin. 

Byrn, H. W., 1714 S. Fourth St., Terre Haute. 

Cadden, L. Isabelle, 1115 Broadway, Logansport. 

Calvert, Edna Gay, Fairmount. 

Campbell, Anna, Sanborn. 

Campbell, Katherine, 311 W. Navarre St., South Bend. 

Carter, Lillian J., General Delivery, Vincennes. 

Carver, Katherine E., Valparaiso University, Valparaiso. 

Cavanaugh, R. E., Salem. 

Chenoweth, Ida A., North Salem. 

Chewning, John O., High School, Evansville. 

Claybaugh, Anna M., Frankfort. 

Claybaugh, Virginia E., Shortridge High School, Indianapolis. 

Condon, Bernard J., St. Joseph College, Collegeville. 

Cooper, Iva N., Montpelier. 

Covert, Jessie, Franklin. 

Cowles, Frank H., 5 Mills Pl., Crawfordsville. 

Cox, Mary, 313 N. Thirteerfth St., Richmond. ' 
Craven, Pearl, Bloomington. 
Cunningham, Elizabeth, 202 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville. i 
Davis, Elizabeth, 740 Mechanic St., Jeffersonville. 
Day, Lois E., Brownsburg. 

Deal, Veva L., 318 Waldron St., West Lafayette. 
Dean, Cecelia, Aurora. 

Dubber, Bessie P., Union City. 
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Engle, Ruby F., Bloomingdale. 

Fleet, W. A., Culver Military Academy, Culver. 
Fleming, Jennie B. (Mrs.), Moores Hill. 

Foote, Lena M., Box 374, Lagrange. 

Ford, Louise, 3058 Ruckle St., Indianapolis. 
Foster, Ida, Lowell. 

Funican, May, Monon. 

Gelston, Henry M., 5319 Julian Ave., Indianapolis. 
Gillilland, Gwendolen, Hobart. 

Gold, Walter C., Hanover. 

Grabbe, Lydia, Bicknell. 

Guthrie, Bessie, Pittsboro. 

Hall, C. H., 499 E. Monroe St., Franklin. 

Hall, Emma C., 407 Binford St., Crawfordsville. 
Hanna, May, Roachdale. 

Hardman, Verne, Hartford City. 

Harrah, Mary, 17 White Apt., Fort Wayne. 
Harsha, Mary, 504 W. State St., Princeton. 
Hattery, Uba S., 212 Miami Ave., Logansport. 
Hitchcock, C. W., Brookville. 

Hoffman, H. A., Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Hoshaw, Nellie G., Bloomington. 

Howard, Inez, Medora. 

Hubbard, Eva, La Fontaine. 

Hughes, Lucy W., 524 W. Second St., Madison. 
Hunt, Constance, Walkerton. 

Hunt, Hettie, Boonville. 

Jenkins, W. E., Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Johnson, Edna, Earlham College, Richmond. 
Johnson, Verta, 912 S. Walnut St., Brazil. 
Karns, Blanche, 324 W. Washington St., Bluffton. 
Kendall, Emma, Richmond. 

King, Ruth, Lizton. 

Kitsmiller, Mary E., Dana. 

Knost, Lola, Brownstown. 

Kobb, Helen, Yorktown. 

Lammers, Louise, Terre Haute. 

Lloyd, Minnie, 401 N. Washington St., Warsaw. 
McAllister, Perry W., North Judson. 

McClean, Irene, Lowell. 

McEndree, Olive, New Waverly. 

McKinnis, Eva, 922 Jackson St., Fort Wayne. 
Maier, Harmon, Hammond. 

Manders, Emma, 225 Coles St., Logansport. 
Matti, Clara E., Center Point. 

Mattox, Madeline, Salem. 

May, Grace, Bloomfield. 

Mayers, I. B., New Harmony. 

Menk, Edgar A., 710 Atwater Ave., Bloomington. 
Merrill, Howland C., Franklin. 

Miller, Ruth, Kokomo. 

Millis, Eloise, Bedford. 

Moore, Ermina, 274 N. Miami St., Wabash. 
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Mulligan, Alice, Spencer. 

Nagel, Fannie, 423 E. Walnut St., Indianapolis. 

Newby, Pansey, Lewisville. 

Nichols, Alice, R.F.D., Bryant. 

Oldfather, Charles H., 5 Mills Pl., Crawfordsville. 

Oswald, M. F., Notre Dame. 

Ott, Grace, Classical Club, Emerson School, Gary. 

Park, Emma, Argos. 

Partridge, William H., Indiana Central University, University Heights, 
Indianapolis. 

Pauline, Mother M., St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame. 

Peters, Emma B., Canopic 10, Muncie. 

Peters, W. S., Shelbyville. 

Pitkin, E. M., 726 Seminary St., Greencastle. 

Plummer, Helen, Leesburg. 

Potter, Amelia M., Fishers. 

Power, Bessie, R.R. M-1, Box 175, Indianapolis. 

Prichard, Lulu E., 717 W. Fifth St., Marion. 

Pude, Stella, 212 E. Washington St., Goshen. 

Quinn, Katharine A., 19 E. Thirty-fourth St., Indianapolis. 

Ricketts, H. W., Culver Military Academy, Culver. 

Ridley, Blanche, Corydon. 

Risinger, Katie, Moores Hill. 

Roberts, Ethel, Monticello. 

Rockenback, Etelka, New Albany. 

Rupe, Dale, Oaktown. 

St. Clair, Aurelia, 1810 N. B St., Elwood. 

Sandy, Beryl B., Cloverdale. 

Scheier, J. B., Notre Dame. 

Schell, H. S., 56 Downey Ave., Indianapolis. 

Schlicher, J. J., 1811 N. Eighth St., Terre Haute. 

Schultz, Esther, 606 Martin St., Ligonier. 

Scoles, S. Le Roy, Wakarusa. 

Shively, Wilhelmina, 703 Wayne St., North Manchester. 

Shorden, Ina E., Concord Township High School, St. Joe. 

Singer, L. E., Windfall. 

Sisson, Blanche, 901 S. Main St., Princeton. 

Smelser, Elizabeth, R.R.D., Box 48, Richmond. 

Smith, Gertrude D., 440 North Walnut St., Union City. 

Smith, Mary E., Fulton. 

Spencer, Flora M., Switz City. 

Spraker, F. M., 1100 East Broadway, Logansport. 

Starr, Eleanor, Tipton. 

Stempel, Guido H., 723 South Park Ave., Bloomington. 

Stephenson, Rufus Town, De Pauw University, Greencastle. 

Stimson, Mary, 1003 S. Third St., Terre Haute. 

Stone, Ruth F., 911 West Drive, Woodruff PI., Indianapolis. 

Stout, S. E., 1100 E. Second St., Bloomington. 

Swindell, Edna, Georgetown. 

Trout, Elsie E., 878 S. Home Ave., Franklin. 

Van Dalen, Imogene, Cambridge City. 
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Wahl, Gertrude, Orleans. 

Watkins, Ruth, Aurora. 

Weaver, Anna F., 635 N. Penn St., Indianapolis. 
Wedding, H. S., Wabash College Library, Crawfordsville. 
Weems, Caroline L., 3711 Fir St., Indiana Harbor. 
Weng, Fred H., 816 Third Avenue, Terre Haute. 
Wheeler, Charlotte, Attica. 

Whitaker, Lydia, 1403 S. Center St., Terre Haute. 
White, Olive R., Bruceville. 

Wilkinson, M. Ella, 219 Marion St., Elkhart. 
Williams, Elgy T., Earl Park. 

Winterrowd, Effie, 640 Eighth St., Columbus. 
Wisner, Lester L., Upland. 

Wood, Mary Edith, 406 William St., Washington. 
Work, Milocent, 1117 Cassopolis St., Elkhart. 
Worrall, Lelia, Flora. 

Zook, E. J., Goshen. 


IOWA 


Baker, Joanna, 401 W. Clinton Ave., Indianola. 
Baker, Juno G., 816 Bank St., Webster City. 
Baldwin, Merle M., 817 Garfield Ave., Dubuque. 
Barker, Louise E., 109 E. Fourth St., Muscatine. 
Bassett, Almira C., 206 Maple St., Waterloo. 
Bassett, Lou, Montezuma. 

Beard, Vesta, Newton. 

Beck, Ruth, Creston. 

Berry, William E., Penn College, Oskaloosa. 
Bila, Constantine, 1099 Julien Ave., Dubuque. 
Blair, Gertrude, Clarinda. 

Boger, Alta M., 516 E. Fourth Ave., Oskaloosa. 
Bohstedt, Emma C., Greenfield. 

Brandt, V. E., 1015 Main St., Lawrence. 

Brock, Edith M., Horton. 

Brown, Carrie, 3324 Floyd Ave., Sioux City. 
Bryan, Lula E., 727 W. Park St., Waterloo. 
Bryant, George W., Coe College, Cedar Rapids. 
Burgess, S. A., Lamoni, Decatur County. 
Byerly, Eva M., 1021 Third Ave., Cedar Rapids. 
Byrne, John L., Dubuque College, Dubuque. 
Calhoun, Verona, Spirit Lake. 

Capellen, Anna, Lake View. 

Carpenter, Ethel, Gilbert. 

Carr, Naoma, Atalissa. 

Cheney, Amy, Keosanqua. 

Chew, Ola, 1701 S. Main St., Le Mars. 

Childers, Ethel, Tracey. 

Clark, A. L., 1048 Nineteenth St., Des Moines. 
Clark, Olive, Indianola. 

Clinton, Margaret, 402 Corning St., Red Oak. 
Collins, Thomas R., St. Joseph College, Dubuque. 
Cooke, Edith, Buena Vista College, Storm Lake. 
Copeland, Josephine, Loveland. 
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Daniels, Bernice, Schaller. 

Denny, C. O., 1077 Twenty-seventh St., Des Moines. 
Dimmitt, Lillian E., 3922 Orleans Ave., Sioux City. 
Dobyns, Mary, Oskaloosa. 

Dodd, Mabel, 107 Seventh Ave., Charles City. 
Dunn, Helen, Vinton. 

Durgan, Effie, Maquoketa. 

Eastman, F. C., Iowa City. 

Eaton, A. L., 801 N. Main St., Mount Pleasant. 
Ebersole, W. S., Mount Vernon. 

Enlow, Grace, Cedar Falls. 

Filean, Ellen, Rockwell City. 

Fischer, Laura C., 4214 Orleans Ave., Sioux City. 
FitzGerald, Thomas A., 1403 Aetna St., Burlington. 
Ford, Maymie E., Rolfe. 

Foster, F. M., Box 334, Iowa City. 

Fraser, Nellie Clare, Griswold. 

Gantt, Marion Ethel, 1842 Palmetto Ave., Sioux City. 
Gilmer, H. W., Fayette. 

Goodale, Florence, Dows. 

Gray, Maggie S., Grundy Center. 

Greenhow, Hattie E., Box 4, Dubuque. 

Grubbs, Verna, Salix. 

Gunderson, Naomi, Sigourney. 

Hall, Oda, Centerville. 

Hancock, Clara L., 606 Milwaukee St., Charles City. 
Harper, Myrtle, Oakland. 

Harper, Ruth B., 941 N. Court St., Ottumwa. 
Harris, Flora E., Childs Hall, Des Moines College, Des Moines. 
Hensleigh, Lulu, Osceola. 

Hughes, Friedda, Cambridge. 

Hunting, Mary O., 400 W. Boston Ave., Indianola. 
Hurd, Margaret C., 824 Euclid Ave., Des Moines. 
Irvine, Eva M., Goldfield. 

Jeffrey, Cecelia I., Sloan. 

Jennings, Katherine, Perry. 

Jones, Kathlyn J., 412 E. Benton Ave., Albia. 
Jones, Roger M., 1022 Park St., Grinnell. 

Kellogg, Nelson A., University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Kemble, H. Margaret, 617 E. Ninth St., Muscatine. 
King, Margaret, 1451 Center St., Des Moines. 
Kleespie, Mary, Tipton. 

Koch, Edwin O., 800 N. Main St., Mount Pleasant. 
Korns, Harriet E., Grinnell. 

Kuhn, Lilian, 7or W. Front St., Muscatine. 

Lewis, Rosa E., Penn College, Oskaloosa. 

Lindberg, Ruth M. R., Box 71, Garner. 

Littlefield, Anna, Coon Rapids. 

Lockridge, Irene, Boone. 

Lorenzen, Clara H., 517 Fourth Ave., Clinton. 
McKnight, Cornelia, 125 Seventeenth St., Dubuque. 
McMains, Erma, Derby. 
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Maytag, Effie, Keota. 

Merchant, Frank Ivan, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 
Millerd, Clara E., 1224 Sixth Ave., Grinnell. 

Moore, Lina H., 636 W. Park Ave., Waterloo. 

Moore, Mary A., 519 Second Ave. E., Oskaloosa. 
Naeseth, C. A., Luther College Library, Decorah. 
Nelson, N. Therese, Box 463, Marengo. 

Newlin, Eleanor, Viola. 

Nollen, Hanna T., 465 Twenty-ninth St., Des Moines. 
Norelius, Elsie, Kiron. 

Oliver, Lola M., Emmetsburg. 

O’Neill, Agnes L., Rowan. 

Owen, Edna, Mount Pleasant. 

Padmore, Julia, 3100 Easton Blvd., Des Moines. 
Palmer, Inez E., Sigourney. 

Palmer, Pearl, 1526 Fourth Ave. S., Fort Dodge. 
Patterson, Mary Estelle, 832 E. Grand Ave., Des Moines. 
Paulu, Theophila, Bayard. 

Peterson, Ruth, New London. 

Pingrey, Lucy O., Washington. 

Porter, Marie, 1301 Castle St., Ottumwa. 

Potratz, Lydia, Wapello. 

Potter, Franklin H., Iowa City. 

Preston, Genie, Hawarden. 

Pyne, Edward T., Epworth Seminary, Epworth. 
Quigley, Iola B., Coronado Annex, Des Moines. 

Riley, Evelyn C., Mount Vernon. 

Rogers, Muriel, Hampton. 

Root, Mary E., Moravia. 

Sanford, Edith M., 43 River Heights Ave., Mason City. 
Schmermund, Marie E., 1600 Second Ave., Cedar Rapids. 
Schulte, W. H., Dubuque College, Dubuque. 

Scott, Aletha M., Hampton. 

Scoville, Miranda, Coe College Library, Cedar Rapids. 
Seerley, Homer H., State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls. 
Shafer, Julia B., Independence. 

Shillinglaw, Hazel, Milo. 

Sisson, Elsie, Whiting. 

Smiley, Charles N., Grinnell College, Grinnell. 

Smith, Louise, 1613 D Ave., Cedar Rapids. 

Snyder, Bessie J., 121 S. Seventh St., Council Bluffs. 
Sprague, Edna M., 302 Park Ave., Council Bluffs. 
Sprague, Mildred S., 607 Burnett Ave., Ames. 

Stober, Antonia J., 424 E. Jefferson St., Iowa City. 
Stockham, Rae, Drake University, Des Moines. 
Talbot, Ruth, Sheldon. 

Talbot, Sara A., Marengo. 

Thomson, Jean W., Carroll. 

Todd, Marian, Burlington. 

Van Beek, Peter, 509 Liberty St., Pella. 

Verry, W. L., Leander Clark College, Toledo. 

Warren, Harriet A., 720 N. Seventh St., Burlington. 
Weller, C. H., Iowa City. 
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Whetstone, Eva, Lewis. 

Wilken, Carrie, Atlantic. 

Williams, Elsie, Elkader. 

Williams, Fern, Tabor College, Tabor. 

Williams, Florence B., Anita. 

Williams, Josephine V., 670 Eighteenth St., Des Moines 
Willis, Katherine E., 751 Sixteenth St., Des Moines. 
Wilson, Nellie E., 1032 Seventh St., Des Moines. 
Wylie, Naomi, Victoria Hotel, Des Moines. 

Yeager, Amelia, Decorah. 


KANSAS 


Anderson, Alex V., Chase. 

Anderson, Sarah Helen, Oskaloosa. 

Armstrong, Amy, Salina. 

Balch, Mary M., Neodesha. 

Bechtold, Edmund C., Anthony. 

Blair, Grace, 1344 Massachusetts St., Lawrence. 
Boal, Mary, Clifton. 

Botkin, Mildred N., Greeley. 

Brandt, J. G., 1015 Maine St., Lawrence. 

Buck, Berenice, 200 S. Sixth St., Independence. 
Collins, Olive, 406 N. Walnut St., Pittsburg. 
Cooledge, Helen, Waterville. 

Crawford, Agnes, Hoisington. 

Cressman, Ada B., Waverly. 

Cressman, Edmund D., 1733 Mississippi St., Lawrence. 
Currey, G. A., 1060 Washington Blvd., Kansas City. 
Darby, Eunice, Hamilton. 

Dehn, Clara, Williamsburg. 

Douglas, Jennie, 927 Congress St., Emporia. 
Draper, May L., 944 New York St., Lawrence. 
Duncan, Lula, Beloit. 

Embleton, Lucretia (Mrs.), 1518 West St., Topeka. 
Evans, Mildred, Downs. 

Ewing, Laura L., 900 Fillmore St., Topeka. 
Farley, F. L., 948 S. Santa Fe Ave., Salina. 
Figley, Angeline, 209 N. A St., Arkansas City. 
Frazier, Josephine, Burlington. 

Gephart, Mildred, Valley Falls. 

Gibson, Susan B., Effingham. 

Gordon, Harriet, 320 S. Judson St., Fort Scott. 
Graham, Agnes E., 1106 Sixth St., Clay Center. 
Grosh, Lulu, 1624 W. Maple St., Wichita. 
Halsted, Gracia, Leon. 

Hancock, Anna L., 307 W. Tenth St., Coffeyville. 
Hanson, Elida, Peabody. 

Harris, Ethel, Neodesha. 

Hatch, Ruth, Centralia. 

Haury, G. A., Bethel College, Newton. 

Hayes, Kathleen, Eureka. 
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Herron, A. M., Onaga. 

Hershey, Bertha L., Peabody. 

Higgins, L. R., Ottawa. 

Horner, Alfrede, 1103 First Ave., Dodge City. 
Irwin, Grace, Minneapolis. 

Jacobs, L. M. (Mrs.), Fulton. 

Kauffman, Gertrude, Valley Falls. 

Kennedy, Elizabeth, Dodge City. 

Larner, Ella F., Oskaloosa. 

Linscott, Orena J., 615 Kansas Ave., Halton. 
Lund, Gustaf, Lindsborg. 

McCormick, Myrtle, Coldwater. 

Mallonee, Ethel, Marysville. 

Mann, Millie, Wamego. 

Mann, Sadie B., 737 Troup Ave., Kansas City. 
Markham, O. G., Baker University, Baldwin. 
Martin, Elizabeth, 527 Que St., Atchison. 
Matson, Caroline, 120 W. Jewell Ave., Salina. 
Miles, Kate B., 321 S. Santa Fe St., Salina. 
Mills, Helen E., 821 New York Ave., Holton. 
Moore, Lelia, Wellington. 

Murray, E. W., 1603 Louisiana St., Lawrence. 
Myers, Maud, Valley Falls. 

Nesbit, Clara S., Smith Center. 

Nicholson, Ida H. (Mrs.), Lyons. 

Nickles, Jennie E., Hays City. 

Oliver, Hannah P., 802 Tennessee’St., Lawrence. 
Perry, R. B., Midland College, Atchison. 
Peterson, Walter, Box 95, Lindsborg. 

Phillips, Lottie M., Belleville. 

Pilkington, May, Garnett. 

Pugh, Mary Hope, Yates Center. 

Rightmire, Bertha M., 909 Harrison St., Topeka. 
Sankee, Pattie, 210 W. Seventh St., Pittsburg. 
Saunders, L. Glayd, Box 202, Eskridge. 
Schafer, Annie N., 335 S. Chestnut St., Olathe. 
Schriever, Fred, Goodland. 

Schultz, Bernice E., Morrill. 

Shelly, Velma, 203 Farmer St., Eldorado. 
Sites, Mary, Atwood. 

Smith, Helen S. (Mrs.), 515 West St., Topeka. 
Snider, Juliet, Tower Hill, Fort Scott. 

Sterling, M. W., University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Stevick, Edith, Pratt. 

Stewart, Martha T., Wellington. 

Stewart, Olive Maude, Kinsley. 

Strong, E. Vera, Sterling. 

Thomas, Ethel, 420 Humboldt St., Manhattan. 
Thompson, Martha, 1044 Barnett Ave., Kansas City. 
Totten, Florence, Beattie. 

Towne, Roy, 1524 Washburn Ave., Topeka. 
Ulrick, Ethel, Box 72, Belle Plaine. 

Vance, Lucile, Mankato. 
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Van Cleave, Maude, 2078 N. Fifth St., Kansas City. 
Vinsonhaler, I. C., Wathena. 

Walker, Arthur T., University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Wallace, W. J., St. Mary’s College, St. Marys. 

Ward, Ralph L., 2028 N. Tremont St., Kansas City. 
Watson, Georgia, 504 N. Jefferson St., Junction City. 
Watson, Rachel H., 313 S. Sixteenth St., Parsons. 
West, Mary, Walton. 

Whittemore, L. D., Secretary, State Board of Education, Topeka. 
Wilcox, A. M., University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Williamson, Bertha, 121 W. Fifth St., Ottawa. 
Wilson, Helen, Baldwin. 

Wilson, S. A., Sterling. 

Zeininger, Lily, 1063 N. Market St., Wichita. 


KENTUCKY 


Adams, John Hurst, Franklin. 

Beard, Iva, Rucker Hall, Georgetown. 

Blake, Anna H., Kentucky College for Women, Danville. 
Catlin, Olive B., Girls High School, Fifth and Hill Sts., Louisville. 
Cobb, John B., Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester. 
Crawley, M. W., 1301 Indianola St., Bowling Green. 
Cremin, Edna T., 1215 Garvin Pl., Louisville. 
Delcamp, E. W., 424 N. Broadway, Lexington. 
Dillion, Mabel L., Paducah. 

Dorsey, Alice Y., 112 Clay St., Henderson. 

Galloway, O. F., Hardinsburg. 

Givens, Alma, Paducah. 

Green, Elizabeth, Carlisle. 

Grinstead, Wren J., Richmond. 

Higgins, Lucy J., 222 E. Magnolia Ave., Louisville. 
Holliday, Lucy, Somerset. 

Jones, T. T., State University, Lexington. 

Kennedy, Lorena, 1608 Scott St., Covington. 
Kennison, Edward M., Louisa. 

Kornfield, Louise M., 1236 S. Floyd St., Louisville. 
Leiper, M. A., Bowling Green. 

Lewis, Sara, Consolidated School, Mays Lick. 

Lewis, Virginia, Shelbyville. 

Macartney, Thomas, Transylvania College, Lexington. 
Marshall, Sarah, 514 E. Seventh St., Hopkinsville. 
Mason, Mabel, Mayfield. 

Messner, C. A., Berea College, Berea. 

Newcomer, Lilian M., Paintsville. 

Nuckols, Catherine H., Versailles. 

Pearcy, J. W., Campbellsburg. 

Peeples, Pauline, 35 Wheeler Ave., Winchester. 
Porter, Lucile, South Maple St., Winchester. 

Proctor, E. T., Paris. 

Quinn, Ally C. (Mrs.), 2105 Eastern Ave., Covington. 
Ragland, George, Georgetown College, Georgetown. 
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Redd, J. W., Center College, Danville. 

Robbins, L. S., Richmond. 

Spencer, B. T., Winchester. 

Terrill, Glanville, 609 S. Limestone St., Lexington. 
Thomas, Della M., 602 St. Ann St., Owensboro. 
Wanless, Jane, 1425 S. Sixth St., Louisville. 
Webster, Eva E., 538 Scott St., Covington. 

Welty, Genevieve, Box 75, Russellville. 

Whaley, Nell, Lexington. 

Whittier, H. W., 1144 Laurel Ave., Bowling Green. 
Williams, Annie M., Oakland. 

Woodard, Mamie F. B., 249 N. Limestone St., Lexington. 


LOUISIANA 


Battle, B. D., Centenary College, Shreveport. 

Bechtel, Edward A., Tulane University, New Orleans. 
Brooks, R. M., St. Charles College, Grand Coteau. 
Brown, Miriam E., Box 272, Jennings. 

Carson, J. D. O., 1805 Upperline St., New Orleans. 

De La Cruz, Dionysia, Morganza. 

Dupre, Betsey, 909 Kirby St., Lake Charles. 
Frankenbush, Bertha E., 1629 Second St., New Orleans. 
Friedrichs, Louise I., 733 Austerlitz St., New Orleans. 
Frye, Beatrice, 5232 Coliseum St., New Orleans. 
Harkness, Mary L., Sophie Newcomb College, New Orleans. 
Jeffers, Mary, 4224 Dryades St., New Orleans. 

Joor, E. M., 4221 Prytania St., New Orleans. 

Kendall, Isoline Rodd (Mrs.), 508 Millenday Ave., New Orleans. 
Kerwin, Florence R., Box 634, Houma. 

Latham, Gladys, Lecompte. 

Marks, Jeannette G., 5111 Dryades St., New Orleans. 
Marx, Adele, 1641 Amelia St., New Orleans. 

Miller, Irene, Alexandria. 

Nolen, Bettie B., Box 158, Winfield. 

Parker, Anna J., 5318 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans. 
Renshaw, Gladys, 315 Pine St., Monroe. 

Riedel, E. H., Tulane University, New Orleans. 

Rogers, Myra, 1139 Third St., New Orleans. 

Scott, E. L., 235 Tenth St., Baton Rouge. 

Shealy, Kuma, Minden. 

Stevens, Mary C., 1717 Fairfield Ave., Shreveport. 
Tew, S. D., Newcomb College, New Orleans. 

Winstead, R. W., State Normal School, Natchitoches. 


MICHIGAN 


Allen, Bernice L., Mason. 

Allen, C. A., R.R. 61, Ross. 

Allison, Clara Janet, 309 E. Oliver St., Owosso. 
Babcock, Gladys S., 1605 East Ave., Kalamazoo. 

Ball, Rose, Albion College, Albion. 

Bancroft, Nellie E., 690 Baer St., Detroit. 

Barnard, Anna M., 625 S. Lansing St., Mount Pleasant. 
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Bartlett, A. E., 220 Glynn Ct., Detroit. 

Bates, Anna L. M., 208 W. Liberty St., Belding. 
Beebe, Nellie I., 618 Waukazoo Ave., Petoskey. 
Benton, Maude, Ferry. 

Bergegrun, Katherine, 108 Commonwealth, Detroit. 
Bidwell, Helen, Memphis. 

Bishop, Helen L., 74 Pitcher St., Detroit. 

Bliss, F. L., Jackson High School, Jackson. 
Bonino, Lucy J., Beacon. 

Bonner, Campbell, 1025 Martin Pl., Ann Arbor. 
Breed, Gertrude T., 317 E. Ann St., Ann Arbor. 
Brown, Frances J., 1318 Sixth St., Port Huron. 
Butler, Orma F., 1215 Hill St., Ann Arbor. 
Caldwell, Adah Mae, Western High School, Bay City. 
Califf, Vena, Freeport. 

Camp, Mary F., 163 Canfield Ave. W., Detroit. 
Campbell, Ella M., 601 Fifth Ave., Traverse City. 
Carroll, Roxa, Flushing. 

Chamberlain, Leona G., State St., Ionia. 

Cilley, Irma, Clarksville. 

Clark, Murnah E., Milford. 

Cole, Inez E., 306 W. Ottawa St., Lansing. 
Congdon, Nellie G., Hillsdale. 

Cook, Ruth M., Croswell. 

Crittenden, Albert R., 1031 Forest Ave., Ann Arbor. 
Daboll, Winifred C., St. Johns. 

Darby, Isabel, Standish. 

Dewey, Alice, 169 Britain Ave., Benton Harbor. 
Dickie, Samuel, Library, Albion College, Albion. 
Dilts, Theah, Hudson. 

D’Ooge, Benjamin L., Ypsilanti. 

Dort, Ralph, Flint. 

Duffy, Bess M., Hart. 

East, Helen C., Dowagiac. 

Eddy, Lillian Grimes (Mrs.), Ypsilanti. 

Evans, Harriet E., Berrien Springs. 

Fidelia, Sister M., St. Mary’s College, Monroe. 
Flanagan, W. J., 321 W. Ionia St., Lansing. 
Foster, Ruth L., Gagetown. 

Fritz, Dorothy, Imlay City. 

Geyer, Maibelle, 229 W. Sixteenth St., Holland. 
Gilday, Selma, 307 Washington St., Monroe. 
Gleason, W. Mary, Emmett. 

Goodrich, Bernice, Box 87, Lawrence. 

Goudie, Janet G., Ironwood. 

Hainbecher, Delta, Montague. 

Hammer, Esther, De Tour. 

Harrison, Alice, Sault Ste. Marie. 

Harrop, A. H., Albion. 

Hayes, Florence, 14 E. Cross St., Ypsilanti. 
Hope, Alicent, 328 Hastings St., Grand Rapids. 
Hopkins, N. W., 5 S. Prospect St., Ypsilanti. 
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Horst, Lena, Charlevoix. 

Howard, Lillian E., 239 S. Clinton St., Charlotte. 
Hoyseth, Wilhelmina, Ishpeming. 

Hoyt, Cheever, 677 Townsend St., Detroit. 

Hubell, Winifred, 6 Ransom St., Muskegon. 

Hunt, Ivah, Shelby. 

Hunter, Margaret, Shelby. 

Jefferson, Phoebe, 205 Normal St., Ypsilanti. 
Jennings, M. L., 225 Calkins Ave., Grand Rapids. 
Jones, Anna S., 235 Lafayette Ave. N.E., Grand Rapids. 
Kayser, Ellen, 708 Ogden Ave., Menominee. 
Kelsey, Francis W., Ann Arbor. 

Kerns, J. Alexander, 549 Packard St., Ann Arbor. 
Koemer, Laura E., Saginaw. 

Lidke, Edith E., Vassar. 

Linn, Flora R., 525 Berlin St., Detroit. 

McLouth, Genevieve E., Sandusky. 

Marshall, Viola, 93 E. Maumu St., Adrian. 
Matthews, Ruth, 159 Grove St., Ypsilanti. 
Meinecke, Bruno, 514 Gott St., Ann Arbor. 

Miller, Anne, Wayne. 

Miller, Elsie M., Grass Lake. 

Mitchell, Muriel, Fowlerville. 

Muir, Helen B., 517 Cross St., Ypsilanti. 

Munson, Pauline, East Jordan. 

Murdock, Bertha, Morrice. 

Murray, Marion E., 300 College Ave. S.E., Grand Rapids. 
Norris, Orland O., Ypsilanti. 

Nutt, H. D., 4 East St., Flint. 

Nystrom, Edith, Whitehall. 

Osborne, Grace, Electric Bldg., Boyne City. 

Parker, Earle M., Northern Normal School, Marquette. 
Perry, B., 904 Oakland St., Ann Arbor. 

Pickett, Cora A., East Hall, Hillsdale. 

Porter, Alice, 508 E. Ann St., Ann Arbor. 

Powers, Marian L., R.F.D. 12, Grand Rapids. 
Pratt, Belle, 409 E. Porter St., Albion. 

Purmont, Genevieve W., 318 Armory PI., Sault Ste. Marie. 
Raab, Ethel, Caro. 

Ramage, Mabel B., 119 Third St., Harbor Beach. 
Redford, G., Box 311, Clare. 

Rice, C. A. (Mrs.), North Branch. 

Richardson, Ruby E., 147 Willis Ave. W., Detroit. 
Riddering, Della, 836 Caulfield Ave., Grand Rapids. 
Robbert, George, 107 N. Main St., Royal Oak. 
Robbins, Frank E., 819 S. State St., Ann Arbor. 
Roscoe, Alice, Britton. 

Ruggles, Fern, 516 N. Hamilton St., Ypsilanti. 
Sanders, Henry A., 605 Forest Ave., Ann Arbor. 
Sargeant, Charlotte H., 114 Palmer Ave. E., Detroit. 
Schlaack, Eula V., 118 S. Porter St., Saginaw. 
Schulherr, Beryl, 15 E. Willis St., Detroit. 

Seaton, Gertrude D., Dexter. 
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Sherman, Gene, 414 E. Hewitt Ave., Marquette. 
Skinner, George H., Y.M.C.A., Bay City. 

Smith, Grace, 249 Twenty-fifth St., Detroit. 

Smith, Irma H., Paw Paw. 

Snyder, Verna Ruth, Oraway. 

Spooner, Ethel, tog N. Michigan Ave., Battle Creek. 
Sprague, Mabelle, Buchanan. 

Steinhoff, Josephine, 202 S. Bailey St., Cheboygan. 
Swain, George R., 713 University Ave., Ann Arbor. 
Tallmadge, Archibald J., University of Detroit, Detroit. 
Taylor, Florence, Holly. 

Thomas, Anna F., 714 Jefferson Ave., Hastings. 
Ticknor, Frances W., Box 326, Algonac. 

Travis, Ora, 69 Wayne St., Pontiac. 

Tubbs, Frances C., Chesaning. 

Ullrich, Margaret, 212 W. E St., Iron Mountain. 
Wamsley, J. R., Grand Ledge. 

Waring, Eloise, 228 Lyon St., Grand Rapids. 

Watt, Isabella R., 176 Medbury Ave., Detroit. 
Wells, Eunice, Howell. 

Wetterling, Mabel, 516 Cedar St., Niles. 

Wharton, Hazel, Yale. 

Willard, Irma J., Elba. 

Williams, George A., Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo. 
Williams, Hattie, Williamston. 

Winter, John G., 901 Forest Ave., Ann Arbor. 
Witkop, Hannah, Reed City. 


MINNESOTA 


Adair, Esther E., 532 W. Zumbro St., Rochester. 
Antonia, Sister, College of St. Catherine, St. Paul. 
Beggs, Walter J., 1229 Edgerton St., St. Paul. 
Berg, George O., 1306 St. Olaf Ave., Northfield. 
Booth, Bertha N., Lindstrom. 

Buck, Harriet L., 315 W. Sixth St., Winona. 
Buenger, Theodore, Concordia College, St. Paul. 
Burgess, Georgia A., 814 Fourth St. S.E., Minneapolis. 
Burnham, Elsie T., Virginia. 

Burrage, Dwight G., Box 84, Northfield. 
Chadwick, Grace, 378 Johnson St., Winona. 


Clauson, N. Y. (Miss), Lutheran Ladies’ Seminary, Red Wing. 


Fairfield, Elizabeth P., West High School, Minneapolis. 
Felland, O. G., St. Olaf College, Northfield. 

Friedlander, Esther, 2803 Second Ave., South Minneapolis. 
Gerould, J. T., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Gillette, Marguerite, Brownsdale. 

Gjems, Lina, East High School, Minneapolis. 

Gourley, Margaret L., 101 Sellers St., Hibbing. 

Granrud, J. E., 605 Delaware St., Minneapolis. 

Greaves, Helen E., Northfield. 

Harris, Mary L., 606 E. Franklin Ave., Minneapolis. 
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Hendrickson, H. N., 2332 Thirty-first Ave., Minneapolis. 
Hoyt, Grace E., Saint Mary’s Hall, Faribault. 

Iddings, Clara L., 1708 Laurel Ave., St. Paul. 

Jordan, R. H., 1420 W. Twenty-sixth St., Minneapolis. 
Keith, A. L., Carleton College, Northfield. 

Kester, Katharine, New Ulm. 

Larson, J. A. O., Park Region Luther College, Fergus Falls. 
McLaird, June, 113 E. Pine St., Stillwater. 

McMullen, Jennie, Box 143, Sleepy Eye. 

Nelson, Edna C., 243 E. Fourth St., Red Wing. 

Patton, Walter M., Carleton College Library, Northfield. 
Pike, Joseph B., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Rennie, Mary V., Annandale. 

Ristan, P. H., Lakefield. 

Snyder, Zina D., 314 E. Fourteenth St., Minneapolis. 
Stapleton, M. A., Central High School, St. Paul. 

Sumpter, Nellie, 3136 Fifth Ave. S., Minneapolis. 
Thompson, W. E., 879 Pascal Ave., St. Paul. 

Truax, Emma L., Hastings. 

Tuxbury, E. Louise, North Collegiate School, Minneapolis. 
Vigness, L. A., Northfield. 

White, Dorrance S., Central High School, Minneapolis. 
Willard, Mary H. (Mrs.), 2449 Blaisdell Ave., Minneapolis. 
Young, Keen, St. James. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Boggan, F. K. (Mrs.), 201 N. Church St., Tupelo. 
Bondurant, A. L., University. 

Calhoun, J. T. (Mrs.), 921 N. President St., Jackson. 
Clisby, Kate, Yazoo City. 

Clower, Ada, Durant. 

Foulks, Margaret, Meridian. 

Green, Hilda, Grenada. 

Heidelburg, H. B., Clarksdale. 

Howell, Fannie Kate, Okolona. 

Hudson, Cornelia, Columbus. 

Key, David Martin, 1276 N. President St., Jackson. 
Laney, Corinne, Grenada. 

Latimer, M., Mississippi College, Clinton. 

Longest, Christopher, Box 52, University. 

McLeod, Dan (Mrs.), Leakesville. 

Mayes, Alice, University of Mississippi Library, University. 
Milden, Alfred W., Box 60, University. 

Mitchell, Lovel, Sardis. 

Mize, Emmette, Hillman College, Clinton. 

Mosher, Edith, Kosciusko. 

Newton, Mary Leslie, All Saints’ College, Vicksburg. 
Norris, Bertha C., Ward Belmont, Nashville. 

Pasley, Miriam, Industrial Institute and College, Columbus. 
Phillips, Anne T., Laurel. 

Rush, Lorine, Greenville. 

Scott, Lucile, Canton. 
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Storer, Tommie (Miss), Empora. 


Warren, Margaret J., Mississippi Synodical College, Holly Springs. 


Williams, Bessie Price (Mrs.), Ittabena. 


MISSOURI 


Adams, Jane, Northeast High School, Kansas City. 
Armstrong, Henry H., 610 E. Lynn St., Springfield. 
Arndt, W., Concordia. 

Ault, Cora, Fayette. 

Beach, John W., Cameron. 

Bowen, Irene, 4012 McPherson Ave., St. Louis. 
Bowers, Elizabeth G., 916 W. Fifth St., Sedalia. 
Bristol, Eloise, 25 Rosemont Ave., Webster Grove. 
Brossard, Cornelia, 240 W. Main St., Kirkwood. 
Brown, J. Vallance, Tarkio College, Tarkio. 

Brydie, C. E., Lincoln High School, Kansas City. 
Burnett, P. B., 3751 Flora Ave., Kansas City. 

Carr, Elizabeth H., 2215 Park Ave., St. Louis. 
Choate, Alice D., 3739 Windsor PI., St. Louis. 

Clark, Mary V., Charleston. 

Colburn, G. B., Columbia. 

Cole, Lena R., R.F.D. 8, Warrensburg. 

Colwell, Howard G., 4133 Shenandoah Ave., St. Louis. 
Coon, Raymond H., 603 N. Missouri St., Liberty. 
Craig, Ellen, 988 Cherry St., Springfield. 

Cravens, Lucile S., Read Hall, Columbia. 

Crothy, Henrietta, Webb City. 

Davis, Ethel Loretta, Peculiar. 

Drake, Della E., Manual Training High School, Kansas City. 
Dunn, Julia D. (Mrs.), 5643 Cabanne Ave., St. Louis. 
Dyer, Louise, 4119 St. Louis Ave., St. Louis. 

Eitzen, Hertha, 621 Moffet Ave., Joplin. 

Ellise, Roy V., Troy. 

Evans, Bessie M., 1012 Hill St., Hannibal. 

Faw, Bessie, 4253 Westminster PI., St. Louis. 
Fleming, C. F., Box 839, Flat River. 

Fredenberger, Norman, State Normal School, Springfield. 
Germing, Matthew, St. Stanislaus Seminary, Florisant. 
Gilliam, Lev-Ellen (Mrs.), 1800 Beacon St., Sedalia. 
Grace, Charity, Yeatman High School, St. Louis. 
Green, T. Jennie, Normal School, Kirksville. 
Haggard, Clara P., Mexico. 

Hall, A. P., Drury College, Springfield. 

Hall, F. A., 5846 Julian Ave., St. Louis. 

Halliburton, Louise, 420 W. Chestnut Ave., Carthage. 
Harriman, Kate, 3118 Agnes St., Kansas City. 
Harrison, Ruth F., 224 S. Odell St., Marshal. 

Hart, N. M., McKinley High School, St. Louis. 
Heltzell, Cora V., 5325 Bartner Ave., St. Louis. 
Heltzell, Lillian, 5325 Bartner Ave., St. Louis. 
Hickey, Anna E., 1402 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis. 
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Hill, Essie, 411 S. Sixth St., Columbia. 

Hill, Victor D., Liberty. 

Hollingsworth, J. E., 1259 Redman Ave., Marshal. 
Horton, Benjamin, Iberia Academy, Iberia. 

Jackson, Edward F., Jackson Academy, St. Louis. 
James, Virginia, Cotley College, Nevada. 

Jeffers, Samuel A., Central College, Fayette. 

Johnston, Adelaide M., 2629 Forest Ave., Kansas City. 
Johnston, Eva, 1324 Keise Ave., Columbia. 
Kaufmann, Rosalie, Cleveland High School, St. Louis. 
Keller, Ruth M., Christian College, Columbia. 

Liggett, Gertrude F. (Mrs.), 3914 Baltimore St., Kansas City. 
Lynn, Caro, Tarkio College, Tarkio. 

Magee, Viola, 1203 N. Main St., Brookfield. 

Maguire, Emily, Cleveland High School, St. Louis. 
Maltby, Edith, 426 N. Leonard St., Liberty. 

Manly, W. G., University of Missouri, Columbia. 
Middleton, Edna Mae, Tarkio. 

Miller, C. E., 2530 Edmond St., St. Joseph. 

Miller, Mary Alice, Northeast High School, Kansas City. 
Miller, N. B., Jr., 3934 Central St., Kansas City. 
Miller, Walter, University of Missouri, Columbia. 
Million, Helen L. (Mrs.), 101 S. Jefferson St., Mexico. 
Morgan, Katherine M., 3114 Agnes St., Kansas City. 
Morrison, Anne H., Westport High School, Kansas City. 
Morrow, Glenn R., Calhoun. 

Myers, Nell, Kennett. 

Nelson, Bertha F., Morrisville. 

Olmstead, A. T., Columbia. 

Philbrook, Florence P., 341 Ash St., Lebanon. 
Porterfield, Cora M., Lindenwood College, St. Charles. 
Powell, Anna M., Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City. 
Rocheford, Louise, Brunswick. 

Scoggin, G. C., 212 Thilly Ave., Columbia. 

Severance, Henry O., University of Missouri, Columbia. 
Shaw, F. C., 4051 Baltimore St., Kansas City. 

Shipley, F. W., Washington University, St. Louis. 
Shriver, Helen, Mount Vernon. 

Singleton, Ellen M., Shelbyville. 

Smith, Charles G., De Soto. 

Smith, G. Byron, Iberia Academy, Iberia. 

Smith, Ina, 720 S. Carolina St., Louisiana. 

Tukey, Ralph H., William Jewell College, Liberty. 
Wellemeyer, C. L., Warrentown. 

Wetzellberger, Paul, Conception Abbey, Conception. 
Wolfe, A. L., Parkville. 

Wulfing, John M., 3448 Longfellow Bldg., St. Louis. 


NEBRASKA 


Abernethy, Winifred, Beatrice. 

Akin, Bertha M., 920 Eighth St., Fairburg. 

Alabaster, F. A., 522 E. Nineteenth St., University Place. 
Allbee, Alice, Maxwell. 
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Babcock, Christine B., Brownell Hall, Omaha. 
Bailey, B. May, Oakland. 

Barber, Grove E., Station A, Lincoln. 

Beattie, Ethel B., 421 S. Fifteenth St., Lincoln. 
Betz, Lucile, Atkinson. 

Bixby, Lorena, Fairfield. 

Booth, Bertha E., Hastings College, Hastings. 
Brewster, Harlene L., Johnson. 

Bridge, Nona L., 5024 Webster St., Walnut Hill Sta., Omaha. 
Bryant, Mary W., Hastings College, Hastings. 
Burnight, Leslie, Dawson. 

Clark, Esther A., Nebraska State Normal School, Peru. 
Copeland, May L., Omaha High School, Omaha. 
Davis, Alice, 1149 N. H St., Fremont. 

Dexter, Beulah A., Central City. 

Durrin, Grace, Elm Creek. 

Fox, Grace, Cedar Rapids. 

Fulton, Jane, No. 14 Portland Apts., Station B, Omaha. 
Graham, Ada V., 2525 R St., Lincoln. 

Green, Hazel, Hampton. 

Hartzell, Helen, Calloway. 

Hills, Ruby, Albion. 

Hilton, Ethel J., Hardy. 

Howard, Bess M., 820 N. Lincoln Ave., Hastings. 
Hunter, Alice C., 1448 R St., Lincoln. 

Hutton, Mary, Elwood. 

Jewell, Margaret, Douglas. 

Johnson, Alice G., Harper. 

Johnston, Mary A., care of Mrs. J. H. Beital, Franklin. 
Jury, Jessie B., 227 S. Fifteenth St., Lincoln. 
Knox, James C., Ashland. 

Krumbach, Anna, Shelby. 

Lees, James T., Station A, Lincoln. 

Liberman, Hattie, Friend. 

McMahon, Grace, 405 S. Ninth St., Norfolk. 
McMenamy, F. X., Creighton University, Omaha. 
McNeill, Mildred, Crawford. 

McNerney, Louise, York. 

Morgan, Joseph C., 632 E. Sixteenth St., York. 
Munger, Ruth, Box 356, Polk. 

O’Donnell, W. R., Utica. 

Outhouse, Winifred, Ravenna. 

Patton, Ursula, McCook. 

Paxson, Susan, 213 S. Twenty-sixth St., The Douglass, Omaha. 
Peck, Lucy I., Franklin. 

Piper, Elsie Fort, Wayne. 

Pope, Mabel, Red Cloud. 

Pound, Olivia M., 1632 L St., Lincoln. 

Randolph, Eunice, Maywood. 

Rooney, Ellen, 2802 Dodge St., Omaha. 

Ross, Ethel, Ansley. 

Russ, Marie, Auburn. 
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Sanford, F. W., Station A, Lincoln. 
Shields, Zora, 4919 Davenport St., Omaha. 
Shively, S. B., Ewing. 

Snider, Birdie, Homer. 

Thatcher, Sara, North Bend. 

Waters, Winifred, Crete. 

Wibble, Josephine, Humboldt. 

Wirt, Lula E., Kearney. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Bernard, William S., Chapel Hill. 

Cruikshank, Ernest, St. Mary’s School, Raleigh. 
Downum, James M., Boone. 

Evans, Louise Scott, Queen’s College, Charlotte. 
Forgeus, Margaret, Meredith College, Raleigh. 
Gill, W. F., Durham. 

Harding, C. R., Davidson. 

Henry, G. K., Chapel Hill. 

Howe, George, Chapel Hill. 

Jones, H. B., Cullowhee. 

Law, Helen H., Meredith College, Raleigh. 
Peppler, Charles W., 406 Guess St., Durham. 
Poteat, Hubert McNeill, Wake Forest. 

Russell, P. W., Biddle University, Charlotte. 
Waitt, Daisy B., E. Carolina Teachers Training School, Greenville. 
Whitehurst, Harold, New Bern. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Buchanan, Carro, Kenmare. 

Cumings, Irene (Mrs.), 417 S. Duluth Ave., Sioux Falls. 
Cunningham, George L., Reynolds. 

Emerson, Clara J., 605 N. Broadway, Fargo. 

Farseth, Pauline, Hillsboro. 

Grant, May, Box 638, Dickinson. 

Grimm, Bessie A., Box 481, Kenman. 

Henry, Mabel G., Mayville. 

Kemp, Margaret S., Jamestown. 

McCumber, Mary, University. 

Mayor, Elizabeth, New Rockford. 

Sellen, Jane, Bottineau. 

Severson, Emma S., Valley City. 

Shea, Frances E., Inkster. 

Smith, Fred, University of North Dakota, University. 
Stratton, Frederick E., 823 Sixth St., Fargo. 

Sumner, Clarence W., Library, University of North Dakota, University. 
Swinburne, Gertrude, La Moure. 

Tennison, Agnes, Williston. 

Tyndall, Elsa M., Pembina. 

Vowles, G. R., Fargo College, Fargo. 

Woodford, Burton H., 414 First St., Jamestown. 
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Fombelle, Elizabeth, Roswell. 

Inches, Jeannette M., Albuquerque. ' 
Mitchell, Lynn B., University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 

Mizelle, Margaret, Andrews. 

Newcomer, Charles B., State College. 

Wiseman, K. C., Gallup. 


OHIO 


Adams, Elizabeth, 114 W. Ninth Ave., Columbus. 
Adams, Frances A., East High School, Cleveland. 

Albert, Margaret M., 1702 Cleveland Ave. N.W., Canton. 
Alexander, Egie M., Dascomb Cottage, Oberlin. 
Alexander, Dr. Leigh, 111 South Cedar Ave., Oberlin. 
Allen, Grace, 606 Middle Ave., Elyria. 

Anderegg, Katharine, Wakeman. 

Anderson, Rose, Smead School, Toledo. 

Andrews, Josephine, Waynesville. 

Bancroft, Catherine W., 1978 E. One Hundred and Sixteenth St., Cleveland. 
Barram, M. Luella, High School, Huron. 

Bastian, Hattie B., 242 N. Third St., Cuyahoga Falls. 
Beam, Henry L., 138 Greenfield St., Tiffin. 

Bentley, M. Julia, 3517 Middleton Ave., Clifton. 

Besaw, Josephine G., Bartholomew-Clifton School, Cincinnati. 
Bill, Clarence P., Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 
Bishop, Elizabeth L., Western College for Women, Oxford. 
Blair, Ruth A., Perry. 

Blaser, Esther, Bluffton. 

Blazier, George J., Marietta College Library, Marietta. 
Bogle, Charles L., Antioch College, Yellow Springs. 
Bolling, George M., Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Botzum, J., 101 Center St., Ashtabula. 

Boyer, Esther W., 2313 Madison St., Toledo. 

Brelsford, Emma, 1908 E. Sixty-sixth St., Cleveland. 
Brett, William H., Public Library, Cleveland. 

Brown, Sue Esther, Minerva. 

Bruckshaw, Maud, Empire Junior High School, Cleveland. 
Burger, Marjorie, Lowellsville. 

Burnam, John M., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati. 
Burns, Mildred M., 37 Fay St., Akron. 

Button, Evelyn True, McConnelsville. 

Campbell, Essie L., 2597 Guilford Rd., Cleveland. 
Capell, Gladys, Y.W.C.A., Van Wert. 

Carter, Marion E., 19015 Nottingham Rd., Cleveland. 
Chestnut, Helen M., 9719 Lamont Ave., Cleveland. 
Clarke, Frank L., 202 Wood St., Oxford. 

Clay, Nina R., 117 S. Main St., Oberlin. 

Clements, Maud, Lodi. 

Clifford, Elizabeth, Central High School, Cleveland. 
Coates, T. C., Pomeroy. 

Coffin, Alice A., R.F.D. 3, Amherst. 

Cole, C. N., Oberlin College, Oberlin. 
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Condit, Arthur T., 3227 Jefferson Ave., B. W. Sta., Cincinnati. 
Connolley, Augusta, 414 W. Eighth Ave., Columbus. 
Cooper-Rider, Edith, Box 13, Waterford. 

Corbett, Mary C., 370 Linwood Ave., Columbus. 
Cornetet, N. E., Otterbein University, Westerville. 
Cumbach, Lulu, Box 290, Springfield. 

Curtiss, Mabel E., 515 E. King St., Lancaster. 
Dalrymple, Helen, Wadsworth. 

Daniels, Edith, 667 E. Town St., Columbus. 

Dann, Emma, 4303 Erie Ave., Madisonville, Cincinnati. 
Davis, B. S., New Paris. 

Davis, Virginia A., 9805 Newton Ave., East Cleveland. 
Dawson, Mabel A., 1263 Edwards Ave., Lakewood. 

Day, Fanny J., 1459 Buckland Ave., Fremont. 

Dean, Grace, 429 Orchard Court, Akron. 

Demeter, Stephen, Parkman. 

Derby, Samuel C., 93 Fifteenth Ave., Columbus. 
Derschug, Gregory J., St. Xavier College Library, Cincinnati. 
De Vore, Madge, Millersburg. 

Dillencourt, Letitia, Xenia. 

Dodge, Louise Preston, 1956 E. One Hundred and First St., Cleveland. 
Donnelly, Alice M., 4307 Hamilton Ave., Cincinnati. 
Dowlin, Howard H., University School, Cincinnati. 
Dunham, Fred S., 9318 Talbot St., Cleveland. 

Dunkle, Eli, Athens. 

Dunlap, J. E., 59 Chittenden Ave., Columbus. 

Dunn, Anna, 417 Nash St., Akron. 

Eakin, May, 245 N. Pleasant St., Oberlin. 

Easley, Edna, Bloomdale. 

Eastman, George R., 17 Lafayette St., Dayton. 

Edwards, Gwendolen, 6901 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland. 
Elden, Wallace S., 1734 Summit St., Columbus. 

Elling, Ruth S., 2242 E. Ninety-third St., Cleveland. 
Ettlinger, Nora, 3415 Harvey Ave., Avondale, Cincinnati. 
Evans, Warda, Talcott Hall, Oberlin. 

Feeney, Katherine, Fourth Ave., Springfield. 

Feiel, Ida L., 520 E. Main St., Columbus. 

Findley, Edwin L., 7108 Hough Ave., Cleveland. 
Flannery, M. Jay, 928 Campbell Ave., Hamilton. 

Flegal, Harry M., 526 Belknap St., Zanesville. 

Flemming, P. O., Berea. 

Fowler, Harold N., 2033 Cornell Rd., Cleveland. 

Frank, Dell B., Mason. 

Franklin, A. Mildred, Lake Erie College, Painesville. 
Gardner, Eva, Mount Gilead. 

Gearhart, Esther, New Waterford. 

Gibson, Grace L., 219 Floyd St., Toledo. 

Gibson, Marie J., 213 First St., Findlay. 

Gleason, Alma G., 2037 E. One Hundred and Seventh St., Cleveland. 
Green, Edna, 1149 Eighth St., Lorain. 

Grove, Harriet Pyne (Mrs.), 36 W. Winter St., Delaware. 
Guild, Mary B., 1727 Franklin Park S., Columbus. 
Hadsell, F. L., Miami University, Oxford. 
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Hall, Edwin L., Hiram College, Hiram. 

Hanson, Myra H., Scott High School, Toledo. 

Hare, Alice D., 396 Kendall Pl., Columbus. 

Harpham, Emily C., 579 Weber St., Akron. 

Harris, F. R., Greenfield. 

Hartshorn, Ola, Perrysburg. 

Hatfield, Margaret, 68 Garfield Rd., East Cleveland. 
Heron, Ruth, West Salem. 

Herrick, Grace E., Western College Library, Oxford. 
Hickernell, Mary (Mrs.), 218 Montford St., Ada. 
Hodgman, Arthur W., 314 W. Eighth Ave., Columbus. 
Hosford, Frances J., 170 Woodland Ave., Oberlin. 
Hosick, Laura E., 112 Coe Ave., Coshocton. 

Howe, W. H. T., 300 Pike St., Cincinnati. 

Ikirt, Rubiena, Corner Jackson and Sixth Sts., East Liverpool. 
Johnson, W. H., Granville. 

Jones, Florence, 7253 Broadway, Cleveland. 

Jones, Mae, New London. 

Jones, Mary M., 519 W. North St., Lima. 

Joshua, Frances E., 531 S. Ardale St., Youngstown. 
Joyce, Hilda, Oxley Hall, Columbus. 

Keck, Garnet G., Westerville. 

Kelly, Maria M., 1519 Kenilworth Ave., Southwest Cleveland. 
Kelner, Cassie M., 1227 Cook Ave., Lakewood. 

Kelso, John B., 1022 N. Bever St., Wooster. 

Kelso, Mary, New Madison. 

Kennan, Ruth, Shaw High School, East Cleveland. 
Kerr, Florence I., Gallipolis. 

Kersey, W. R., Oregonia. 

Kidney, Clara H., 223 King St., Ravenna. 

Kimball, Lucy Helen, 1457 Robinwood Ave., Lakewood. 
King, F. A., Hughes High School, Cincinnati. 

Kinkead, R. G., Clintonville. 

Kinsella, Arthur J., 2613 Ashland Ave., Walnut Hills, Cincinnati. 
Kirby, Harriet R., 84 W. Fifth Ave., Columbus. 
Kissling, Robert C., Toledo University, Toledo. 

Kneale, Ethel, Madison. 

Law, Mabel, Sharon Center High School, Sharon Center. 
Layman, Margaret E., 1731 E. McMillan St., Walnut Hills, Cincinnati. 
Lease, Helen E., 25 Broadway, Salem. 

Leech, Helen, Athens. 

Lens, Catherine, Kenton. 

Leutner, W. G., Adelbert College, Cleveland. 

Lewis, Annie M., Talcott Hall, Oberlin. 

Lewis, Jennie, 409 Jackson St., Sandusky. 

Lewis, M. F., 3098 Lincoln Blvd., Cleveland. 

Lord, Louis E., 272 Oak St., Oberlin. 

Lothman, Daniel, Stop 15, Euclid Ave., Euclid. 

Loucks, C. F., 1028 N. Cary St., Findlay. 

Lupold, Henry S., 18 E. Lakeville Ave., Columbus. 
Lyman, Thomas J., St. Ignatius College, Cleveland. 








ee 
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Lynch, Victoria, 3726 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland. 
McCabe, Josephine, 319 E. Main St., Carey. 

McClain, Esther, Logan. 

McConnell, Janet, Martins Ferry. 

McCoy, M. Elsie, Wilmington College, Wilmington. 
McGorey, Elizabeth, 651 E. One Hundred and Eighth St., Cleveland. 
McGrew, Sai E., 1470 Fair Ave., Columbus. 

McHannan, Mary, 60 Fernwood Ave., Cleveland. 
McKinney, Effie M., 32 Miami Apts., Dayton. 
McReynolds, Lavone, 60 W. Northwood Ave., Columbus. 
Mallory, Donna L., Talcott Hall, Oberlin. 

Manning, Richard C., Kenyon College, Gambier. 
Marshall, H. C., 239 Oakland Park, Columbus. 

Mason, Mary L., The Normandie, Columbus. 

May, Carroll H., The Reynolds, Urbana. 

Mayer, Louise F., 329 Salem Ave., Dayton. 

Mayhugh, Ella R., rogo Oak St., Columbus. 

Messick, Clara M. (Mrs.), 142 W. Winter St., Delaware. 
Meyer, Frank B., University of Wooster, Wooster. 
Miller, Mary C., 1794 W. Fiftieth St., Cleveland. 

Miller, R. B., Library, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware. 
Milligan, Clara F. (Mrs.), 301 W. Sixth Ave., Columbus. 
Millikin, Helen, R.R. 2, Plain City. 

Mohn, Cora, Fayette. 

Mulligan, Marie L., 222 Ring St., Columbus. 

Myers, Maud, Fort Recovery. 

Newhall, B., Kenyon College, Gambier. 

Niebes, Lilian, 10513 Lee St., Cleveland. 

Noble, Marjorie B., 134 Twentieth St., Toledo. 
Notestein, Jonas O., Wooster. 

Nunnamaker, Zelma, New Paris. 

O’Hara, Jane S., 262 McCormick Pl., Mount Auburn, Cincinnati. 
Osborn, A. B., West High School, Cleveland. 

Padden, T. H., Muskingum College, New Concord. 
Park, Susan, Box 381, Middleport. 

Peck, Lottie E., Talcott Hall, Oberlin. 

Perkins, Emma M., 2125 Adelbert Rd., Cleveland. 
Peters, Meta W., 2306 Murray Hill Rd., Cleveland. 
Pharr, Clyde, Box 35, Delaware. 

Pickering, Nelle M., Athens High School, Athens. 
Pittenger, Nell, South High School, Akron. 

Reel, Stella M., 999 S. High St., Columbus. 

Reid, Virginia, 17 N. Vine St., Warren. 

Richards, Eva N., 51 W. Tenth Ave., Columbus. 
Robson, Margaret, Bowling Green. 

Rockwell, Joseph C., Buchtel College, Akron. 

Rogers, Ola D., Canfield. 

Roney, Mary M., 132 Brehl Ave., Columbus. 

Root, Professor A. S., Oberlin. 

Ruggles, Esther E., 32 N. Cedar Ave., Oberlin. 

Rull, Edna, Mount Gilead. 

Ryan, May C., 2433 Monroe St., Toledo. 

Sayne, Charles Bk, Lincoln Rd., R.R. 5, Grandview, Columbus. 
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Schaff, Margaret, 2412 Lawrence Ave., Toledo. 

Schmitt, R. V., Parkview Ave., Bexby Sta., Columbus. 
Schoeninger, Amelia, 715 Third St. N.W., Canton. 
Schoonover, D. T., 420 Seventh St., Marietta. 

Scott, George, Otterbein University, Westerville. 

Sechrist, Edith R., 1798 E. Eighty-seventh St., Cleveland. 
Semple, W. T., 3411 Clifton Ave., Cincinnati. 

Senger, H. L., 2327 Ohio Ave., Evanston Sta., Cincinnati. 
Shane, Minnie B., 1105 Fair Ave., Columbus. 

Shawan, J. A., De Graff. 

Shriber, Carrie E., 50 Aqueduct, Akron. 

Simpson, David P., West High School, Cleveland. 
Slaymaker, Wilhelmina C., 115 Wayne Ave., Greenville. 
Smith, C. Mitchell, 1308 S. Fountain Ave., Springfield. . 
Smith, Inez Valerie, 267 Lincoln Ave., Youngstown. 
Smith, Katherine H., 512 Bryson St., Youngstown. 
Smith, Mary Bell, Box 45, Williamsport. 

Smith, Ruth P., 1832 E. Ninetieth St., Cleveland. 

Smith, Sadie J., 211 W. Water St., North Baltimore. 

Somers, Ethel, 9412 Hough Ave., Cleveland. 

Sonnedecker, T. H., Tiffin. 
Southard, Blanche, West Mansfield. 

Spencer, Hazel Louise, New Straitsville. ' 
Stanley, Grace, 134 N. Franklin St., Delaware. 

Starkweather, Violet, Wellington. 

Steele, Opal W., Albany. 

Stem, Elizabeth, 1133 Forest Drive, Toledo. 
Stevenson, Helen H., 1018 Main St., Wellsville. 
Storke, Helen, 7206 Franklin Ave., Cleveland. 

Swingle, Francis E., 116 Greenwood Ave., Zanesville. 
Taylor, Bessie B., 712 W. Jefferson, Sandusky. 
Thomsen, Christine, 1897 W. Seventy-fourth St., Cleveland. 

Uncles, Margaret A., 218 E. Eleventh Ave., Columbus. 

Unzicker, Edna E., Oxford. 
Upton, Carrie B., 719 Green St., Piqua. ' 
Verring, Dorothy, 169 S. Forest Ave., Youngstown. 
Wagner, Laura G., 81 N. Franklin St., Delaware. 

Wait, Marie C., 11624 Ohlman Ave., Cleveland. 

Wall, Mary E., 474 W. Main St., Kent. 

Walker, Nelson A., 28 Clermont Bldg., Walnut Hills, Cincinnati. 

Walters, Florence J., Leroy. 

Ward, Martha, 206 Montgomery St., Marietta. 

Wassermann, Emma, Okeana. 

Weadock, Catherine, 720 W. Wayne St., Lima. 
Wheatley, Marie, 1448 Lakeland Ave., Cleveland. 

Wheeler, Rachael V., The Nelson, Cincinnati. 

Wickett, Margaret D., 2054 Vermont Ave., Toledo. 

Wilson, Adelia, Defiance College, Defiance. 
Winch, Bertha M., 235 S. Torrence St., Dayton. 
Wise, Esther L., Box 584, Chicago Junction. | 
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Barrett, S. M., East University Preparatory School, Claremore. 
Baxter, Mary R., 205 Creek Ave., Bartlesville. 
Bennett, Mary Jane, 616 W. Seventh St., Tulsa. 
Buchanan, Nelle, 224 W. Padon St., Blackwell. 
Carr, Anna M., High School, McAlester. 

Clarke, Josephine, Box 492, Ada. 

Dennis, Imogene, 114 E. Fourteenth St., Pawhuska. 
Eskridge, J. B., Southwestern State Normal, Weatherford. 
Frazier, Cora, Muskogee. 

Frounick, Ross, 1401 Sixth Ave., Woodward. 
Graves, Laura M., 708 Oklahoma Ave., Enid. 
Hake, W. H., Tulsa. 

Heath, M. Mack, 217 W. Apache St., Norman. 
Hikes, Etta, 211 N. Broad St., Guthrie. 

Jeffries, O. W., Central Normal School, Edmond. 
Linkenhoker, Maude, Kingfisher. 

McFadden, Belle, Board of Education, Muskogee. 
McMurtry, J. G., Tulsa. 

Moore, Margaret J., Lawton. 

Oschman, Maud E., 204 S. Pine St., Nowata. 
Pelfrey, Mary A., Seminole. 

Sturgis, J. W., Norman. 

Wingert, Florence M., Wagner. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Bonner, Elizabeth, Converse College, Spartansburg. 
Chamberlayne, Lewis Parke, 832 Pickens St., Columbia. 
Cohen, Helen, Charleston. 

Green, E. L., University of South Carolina, Columbia. 
Guy, Mary Wills, Chicoca College, Columbia. 

Partch, Harriet F. (Mrs.), 15 Dunton Rd., Orangeburg. 
Reynolds, Lalla, 630 North St., Greenville. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Burgstahler, Susie M., Canova. 

Cummings, Irene (Mrs.), 417 S. Duluth Ave., Sioux Falls. 
Elliott, R. D., Vermilion. 

French, Louise, 1246 Fifth St., Huron. 

Gokey, A. P., New Effington. 

Gretzinger, Laura C., 112 W. Sixth St., Yankton. 
Harvey, Fred E., 505 Fourth Ave., Aberdeen. 

Howard, Joseph H., University of South Dakota, Vermilion. 
McEwen, Mildred, Wessington. 

Moore, Gladys, Centerville. 

Moore, Ida B., Aberdeen. 

Olander, Lillian A., 650 Euclid Ave., Pierre. 

Ostrander, Ora A., Moonsocket. 

Pyle, Gladys, Huron. 
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Roesch, Alice I. (Mrs.), Hot Springs. 
Willsie, Isabelle, Clear Lake. 
Witzel, Alta, Madison. 


TENNESSEE 


Anthony, Jennie, R.R. No. 1, Haley. 

Bassett, H. J., Maryville College, Maryville. 
Baylor, J. R., Drawer K., Station A, Chattanooga. 
Bingham, Blanche, Bellbuckle. 

Brown, C. B., Sweetwater. 

Campbell, Nellie P., Maryville. 

Clayton, J. B., Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City. 
Davis, E. W., Maryville College, Maryville. 
Diggs, Mary L., Somerville. 

Dutton, Emily H., Tennessee College, Murfreesboro. 
Elrod, Lacy H., National Bible School, Nashville. 
Goodpasture, B. C., Livingston. 

Gray, J. A., Waverly. 

Grime, Sarah Lois, Portland. 

Hammerly, Susanna, 372 N. Liberty St., Jackson. 
Huey, Kate, La Follette. 

Hullihen, Walter, University of the South, Sewanee. 
Hurchison, Mary G., 1129 Union Ave., Memphis. 
Jarnagin, Eula Lea, 106 Oak St., Chattanooga. 
Johnson, Willie E. (Miss), 1130 Vance Ave., Memphis. 
Kirkland, J. H., Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
Lee, David R., 1717 Yale Ave., Knoxville. 

Little, Charles E., Peabody College, Nashville. 
McBride, Annie, 410 W. Seventh St., Columbia. 
Marshall, Berta, Clarksville. 

Moore, J. H., Harrogate. 

Nauts, W. B., University of the South, Sewanee. 
Peoples, R. G., Franklin. 

Plummer, Mary, 407 Vine St., Knoxville. 

Printup, Dorothy, Murfreesboro. 

Radford, Robert S., 1404 Laurel Ave., Knoxville. 
Raines, Ada, White Haven High School, Raines. 
Rankin, T. S., Greeneville. 

Reneley, R. J., 2448 E. Fifth Ave., Knoxville. 
Reynolds, L. R., Fountain City. 

Rice, J. A., Jr., Bellbuckle. 

Robins, James A., McKenzie. 

Setliffe, J. A., 807 Montague Ave., Chattanooga. 
Smith, Nellie A., 601 Sixth St., Bristol. 

Smith, O. N., Cumberland University, Lebanon. 
Snoddy, Esther K., Newport. 

Spence, M. E., Fisk University, Nashville. 
Stamps, J. T., Route 3, Carter’s Creek. 

Steele, R. B., Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
Sweet, Addie F., Fisk University, Nashville. 
Tavernne, Eugene, Murfreesboro. 
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Thorburn, H. M., 430 N. Bellevue Blvd., Memphis. 
Wallace, C. B., University School, Nashville. 
Wallace, Margaret E., Soddy. 

Webb, William R., Jr., P.O. Box 85, Bellbuckle. 
Webster, Barbara, 1026 Seventeenth Ave., Nashville. 
Young, Anna B., Ripley High School, Ripley. 


TEXAS 


Alexander, Elizabeth, Box 223, San Augustine. 
Barton, Mattie Sue, Vernon. 

Battle, W. J., University of Texas, Austin. 

Best, Ora, 1404 W. Fifth St., Waco. 

Bishop, John B., Polytechnic College, Fort Worth. 
Boyd, Mary, 1301 S. Travis St., Sherman. 
Brahm, Claudia, 914 N. Stanton, El Paso. 
Brightwell, Mamie, 605 Fifth St., Fort Worth. 
Brooks, Mattie L., De Leon. 

Bruce, Irma, Lewisville. 

Buck, J. P., West. 

Burnam, Joseph E., Route 4, Abilene. 

Calhoun, G. M., 3107 Grandview St., Austin. 
Clay, Ione, Dublin. 

Clayton, Lillie B., Corner Lake and Thirteenth Sts., Fort Worth. 
Compton, Ross (Mrs.), Nocona. 

Comstock, E. B., 2709 Cleveland St., Dallas. 
Culley, Ima, Corpus Christi. 

Curry, Bessie, Caldwell. 

Dalby, Opie D., 922 State St., Texarkana. 

Deen, Clara Agnes, Canyon. 

Donnelly, Bess, Pecos. 

Dowell, Martha C., Baylor College, Belton. 
Downer, James W., Baylor University, Waco. 

Ei, Joseph C., 110 College St., San Antonio. 
Elliott, Ora, Grovetown. 

Eppler, Elizabeth, 2220 College Ave., Fort Worth. 
Ferguson, Mettie, 1392 North St., Beaumont. 
Flaniken, Burney, 4418 San Jacinto St., Dallas. 
Forsgard, Annie M., 919 Columbus St., Waco. 
Frank, Cynthia, 1511 Forest St., Dallas. 

Frazier, J. C. (Mrs.), 1214 Boll St., Dallas. 
Gaither, Caroline, 2525 College Ave., Fort Worth. 
Glover, Estella, R.F.D. 11, Dallas. 

Hamilton, Pearle, Bonham. 

Harper, Annie L., 248 Osage St., Abilene. 
Harwell, R. R., 912 Cleveland Ave., Sherman. 
Henderson, Katherine, Uvalde. 

Herren, G. C., Kerens. 

Hightower, L. P., 6 May St., Palestine. 

Hill, Angie, Teague. 

Horn, J. F., Navasota. 

Howren, M. H., Georgetown. 

Johnson, Mannie, 415 University Ave., Waxahachie. 
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Johnson, Virgie, Lancaster. 
Jordan, Augusta, Hillsboro. 
Kendrick, T. B., 1805 Corinth St., Dallas. | 
Lankford, Nelly B., Box 434, Point Lavaca. 
Lavender, Roberta, Box 65, University of Texas, Austin. 
Lewis, Willard P., Baylor University, Waco. 

Litsey, Mary G., Mason. 

Little, Edna, Rusk. 

Long, Mary, Cisco. 

Longino, W., Huntsville. 

McCrummen, Cecile, Lubbock. 

McDonald, E. C., Gainesville. 

McHenry, Marguerite, Ennis. 

McIntosh, J. S., Southern Methodist University, Dallas. 
McKinnon, Susie, 609 W. Hutchinson St., San Marcos. 
Masters, Ethel, 205 W. Oak St., Denton. 

Masters, Hilda, Petrola. 

May, Anna Estelle, 605 W. Fifth St., Fort Worth. 

Melton, S.M., Elgin. 

Miller, Lourania, 393 Austin St., Beaumont. 

Miller, Ruth, Big Springs. 

Morris, Lexa B., Moody. 

Murley, Clyde, Southern Methodist University, Dallas. 
Nornan, O. P., Superintendent of Schools, Kaufman. 
O’Banion, Vesta, Marshall. 

Osborn, Elor, Rule. 

Overton, Sue L., 1608 Tyler St., Amarillo. 

Parfitt, Ethel, San Saba. 

Peele, Eunice, Memphis. 

Penick, Daniel, University of Texas, Austin. 

Penn, C. Pearl, 1615 Congress Ave., Austin. 

Peppler, Charles R., 1129 E. Richards St., Sherman. 
Phelps, William G., 1836 Garrett Ave., Dallas. 

Plummer, Bessie F., Polytechnic. 

Pritchett, John E., Southwest Normal School, San Marcos. 
Procter, S. C., Temple. 
Qualls, Eddie (Miss), Gonzales. | 
Ratliff, R. J., 502 S. Fannie Ave., Tyler. 

Remigius, Sister M., St. Mary’s Academy, Austin. 

Roark, D. B., Ferris. 

Robbins, N. O., Grandview. | 
Robinette, J. F., Rising Star. 

Runkle, Elizabeth, Sonora Route, San Angelo. | 
Saffold, E. M., Box 591, Childress. 

Sheffield, A. D., Victoria. 
Spilman, Mignonette, Corsicana. 

Stafford, B. H., Canyon. 

Still, Ruth, Gilmer. 

Strickland, A. C., Groesbeck. 

Switzer, Rebecca, 427 E. Ninth St., Dallas. 
Terrill, Ruby, 3915 Worth St., Dallas. 
Thomas, B. F., Crockett. 
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Tingle, Gladys, Bay City. 

Tolman, J. A., Brownwood. 

Tyssen, C., Clifton. 

Vaden, W. C., Georgetown. 

Walker, Laura, 301 Magnolia St., Hearne. 

White, R. M., Clarksville. 

Willeford, Sarah, Big Springs. 

Yarbaugh, C. G., Denton. 

Yunk, Nellie L., 1418 Eleventh St., Wichita Falls. 


UTAH 
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and South. The Association is: organized for the purpose of 
encouraging the development of the study of the classics; to 
provide a means of intercommunication between teachers of the 
classics—whether in the secondary schools, in the colleges, or in 
the universities of the territory it covers; and generally to promote 
a unity of thought and action in the broad field of classical teach- 
ing. Membership in the Association is open to all teachers of the 
classics and to other individuals interested in classical studies who 
reside in the territory covered by the Association. The member- 
ship fee is $2.00 per year, and members receive the Clcssical 
Journal without further expense. By paying to the Secretary- 
Treasurer $2.40 (instead Of $2.00) per year, members will receive 
not only the Classical Journal, but also Classical Philology. The 
subscription price of the Classical Journal alone is $2.50 per year; 
of Classical Philology, $3.00 per year. The value of these journals 
to those interested in the classics, either as students or as teachers, 
cannot be measured by the cost of membership, The advantages 
involved in this offer should therefore appeal strongly to those who 
find themselves in this class. 


Application for membership in the Association should be made 
to the Vice-President of the state in which the applicant resides 
(see list on page three of cover), or to the Secretary-Treasurer of 











